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This great English Complexion Soap has been made 
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GODEYS MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS. 
APRIL, 1895. 
Edited by Harry Wakefield Bates. 


Frontispiece—Easter Morning oe ; « ‘ j ‘ ‘ 338 


From a painting by V. W. Newman. 
An Easter Hope—A Poem . ; . Lurana W. Sheldon . 339 
Die Ewige Weiblichkeit . , ‘ . S. Millington Miller, M.D. 340 


A modern view of three famous women of antiquity 
Iphigenia, Helen of Troy, and Jephthah’s Daughter. 
Ilfustrated. 


British Beauties : - . . ; , i é ; j 349 
Some remarks on beauty and illustrations of the 
British type. 

The Metropolitan Opera Season of 1895 Rupert Hughes . , 358 
The season and the singers. Illustrated. 

The Revenge of Nabonassar , ; . Edgar Fawcett . ; 368 


The weakness of an absolute monarch. Picture by 
F. Charles Ransom. 


The Knave of Hearts ‘ ‘ . Fames Clarence Harvey 372 


A social entertainer with an easy conscience. Pictures 
by W. B. Russell. 


Would You?—-A Poem . ‘ ‘ . Robert D. McKay , 377 
Ilustrated by the author, 


The «*Man with the Iron Mask” of To-day 9 /vances Aymar Mathews 378 
A well-nigh incredible narrative. Headpiece by H. 
C. Christy. 


Mrs. Dwight’s Divorce , : , . William McKendree Bangs 385 
A comedy in one act. Pictures by H. M. Walcott. 
Checkmated .. P ‘ 4 , . Ann Thorea ; ‘ 393 
A short story of April Fools’ Day. 
Romeo and Juliette — 7ranslated _— re 
the French by . ‘ w. Darae ; j . 396 


Two cats ~ took an interest in human affairs. Pic- 


tures by C. . Warren. 
Love and eae A Poem . j . Arthur Grissom . ‘ 398 
«Mysteries of Africa” . Fr. W. Wendt ‘; 399 


An apple which fell from the tree af knowledge oi 
two fortunate vovagers. Illustrated from drawings 
by J. A. Lemon, and photographs. , 


The Home of His Majesty, the Trout, in 
Midwinter . ; ; . . Richard: Slee, M.D. . 410 
Illustrated. 
Froth—4A Poem ‘ , ; ‘ . C. # Lester ; ‘ 413 
Decoration by the author. 


Artists in their Studios—//. . ‘ . W.A. Cooper . . 414 


Mr. J. G. Brown, his studio and his work. Illus- 
trated from photographs by the author. 


Cipher—/., /7/. . P . Lucy Cleveland . A 418 


The dulinas s of a phalanx of two feta the Old Guard 
of Napoleon. 


A Marriage of Necessity ~~. . . Mary F. Nixon. . 422 


A result and its cause. 


In the World of Hearts 


An allegory. 


April—A_ Poem ; ‘ , ‘ . Agnes Lee . ‘ ‘ 430 


Decoration by Louise B. Graves. 


Book Reviews ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . Matbelle Fustice . . 430 
Godey’s Fashions—Conducted by . . Isabel Dundas . ‘ 433 


, , . Saw Pameta ; , 428 


Copyright, 1895, by The Godey Company. (A// rights reserved.) Entered at New York Post Office 
as second-class matter. 
TERMS: $1.00 a year in advance; 1oc.a number. For Sale by all'newsdealers in the United States and Canada 
m the 23d of the month preceding date of public ation. Subscribers may remit to us in P.O. or express 
money pie hay or in bank checks, drafts, or registered letters. Money by mail is at the sender’s risk. 
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Premium Offers. 
MRS. JOHN G. CARLISLE’S KENTUCKY COOK BOOK. 


Being a collection of recipes never before published. 


Collected by The work is dedicated to the women of Kentucky. It con- 
Mrs. JOHN G. CARLISLE, tains about 500 valuable cooking recipes. Printed on 
Mrs, WALTER Q. GRESHAM the finest enamel paper, bound in white vellum stamped 


in gold, with beautiful chrysanthemum design, edition 


Mrs. GENERAL CROOK, aie : 
de luxe, sold only by subscription at $2.50. 


Mrs. W. A. DUDLEY, 


Having contracted with the publisher for a large edi- 
Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND, 


tion, The Godey Company offers the complete 
and others. work, including a six months’ trial subscription 
to GODEY’S MAGAZINE, for $1.00. The book and 
the magazine will be mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States. 
Canada, or Mexico, without extra charge. 





FATHER STAFFORD. 
By ANTE'ONY HOPE, author of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


A Novel. Published in uniform edition with “The Prisoner of Zenda.” Contains 221 
pages, bound in buckrain, gilt top. This work is duly copyrighted, and is destined to have 
a very large sale. One of the most important novels of the year was written by this 
author, and it may truly be sid that he has achieved a greater success within the past year 
than any author of the day. 

The Godey Company offers this book, together with GODEY’S MAGAZINE for six 
months, mailed, post-paid, to any address for $1.00. 


THE KING IN YELLOw. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “In the Quarter.” 


‘This work is uniform in size and style of binding with “Father Stafford.” Critics who have 


seen the advance proofs of this work pronounce it intensely interesting. It contains over 
300 pages. The author’s recent work, “ In the Quarter,” brought forth reviews from five 
hundred American newspapers. His sketches and drawings of the past year have attracted 
the attention of the best artists of America, London, and Paris. 

The Godey Company offers this book, together with GoDEY’S MAGAZINE for six 
months, mailed, post-paid, to any address for $1,00. 


¢ 


We guarantee safe delivery and perfect satisfaction of each of the above works. 

Present subscribers desiring the three books may secure them by mail, post-paid, by sending $2.25 
for the three books and GobpEy’s MAGAZINE for six months. The books and magazine may be sent to 
various addresses on request. 

Money should be sent by post-office money order, express order, draft, or registered letter, made 


ayable to 
""” ‘THE GODEY COMPANY, 32 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Special Premium Offer No. r. 


VICTOR BICYCLE. 


HIS MACHINE is the No. 3 Frame Victor equipped with wood 
rims, 15-inch single tube tires, with latest style of saddle, rat-trap 
pedals, aluminum chain, and 63-inch gear. This is the regular ’95 

model; it is the best in every way that can possibly be produced. 

Victor Bicycles have a long-standing reputation, and their scientific 

construction, together with the greatest perfection of detail, combine to 
make them the lightest running wheel on earth. This machine is sold 
by the Overman Wheel Company for $100. 





THE GODEY COMPANY offers this wheel, boxed ready for ship- 
ment, I. O. B. at Chicopee Falls, Mass., to the person sending before 
June 1, 1895, the greatest number of subscriptions to Gopry’s Macazinr 
at $1.00 each. The winner of this premium may have, if desired, the Victor 
’95 ladies wheel (latest model) instead of the wheel described above. 


CONDITIONS: All competitors for this bicycle must send their orders for subscriptions 
to THE GODEY COMPANY, 32 Lafayette Place, New York, and clearly designate that 
they are competing for ‘‘ Special Premium Offer No. 1,” and the money ($1.00 for each 
subscription) must accompany each order. Subscriptions may be sent in as fast as 
obtained by the competitor, and a receipt will be given for the same. All persons com- 
peting for this premium who are not successful in securing it, and who have sent in 
before June 1, 1895, 100 subscriptions or more, will receive a cash rebate of twenty cents 
on each subscription they may have sent in. Any further particulars regarding this offer 
that may be desired will be furnished by 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 32 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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F. Tennyson Neely’s Publications. 





N F . | Y’ S LIBRARY OF 
CHOICE 
LITERATURE 


Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


LOURDES. 


THE MINOR CHORD. A Story of a Prima Donna. 
J. Mitchell Chapple. 


CAMPAIGNS OF CURIOSITY. Elizabeth L. Banks. 
LIFE AND SERMONS OF DAVID SWING. 

A DAUGHTER OF JUDAS. 
‘THE FLYING HALCYON. Richard Henry Savage. 
‘THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE. Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 


‘THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. DERWENT. 
Thos. Cobb. 
THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. Richard Henry Savage. 
IN THE QUARTER. Robert W. Chambers. 
THE ANARCHIST. A Story of To-day. 
Richard Henry Savage. 
A RENTED HUSBAND. Voisin. 
HAWAIIAN LIFE; Or, Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes. 
Charles Warren Stoddard. 
LOVE AFFAIRS OF AWORLDLY MAN. Maibelle Justice. 
LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Julius Chambers. 


Emile Zola. 


Richard Henry Savage. 


ON A MARGIN. 

FOR LIFE AND LOVE. 
THE PASSING SHOW. 
DELILAH OF HARLEM. 
THE MASKED VENUS. 
PRINCE SCHAMYL’S WOOING. Richard Henry Savage. 


THE LITTLE LADY OF LAGUNITAS. 
Richard Henry Savage. 


Richard Henry Savage. 
Richard Henry Savage. 
Richard Henry Savage. 
Richard Henry Savage. 


NANCE. A Kentucky Romance. 

MADAM SAPPHIRA. 

ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS? 

MISS MADAM. 

THE FALLEN RACE. 

A YOUNG LADY TO MARRY, and Other French Stories. 
Claretie, Mairet, Guy de Maupassant, Coppee, Noir, and 

THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. Edgar Fawcett. 

SWEET DANGER. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
BITTER FRUITS. Madam Caro. 


Nanci Lewis Greene. 
Edgar Saltus. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
Opie Reed. 


Austyn Granville. 


WM’/EVANGELISTE. Alphonse Daudet. 
REMARKS BY BILL NYE. Edgar Wilson Nye. 
HYPNOTISM. Jules Claretie. 





NEELY'S "rinses 


Retail Price, 25 Cents. 


NEELY’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

(Illustrated.) 350 pages. 
AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. 

Jules Verne. 190 pages, 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 192 pages. 

WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. J. M. Barrie. 288 pages, 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Charles Dickens. 262 pages, 
BEYOND THE CITY. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 
THE MAHARAJAH’S GUEST. An Indian Exile. 
THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. Edward S. Van-Zile. 


A LOVER'S FATE AND A FRIEND'S COUNSEL. 
Anthony Hope. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAID. An Idle Exile. 
MARK TWAIN, His Life and Work. Will M. Clemens. 
THE MAJOR. 

ROSE AND NINETTE. 
THE MINISTER’S WEAK POINT. 
AT LOVE'S EXTREMES. Maurice Thompson. 
BY RIGHT NOT LAW. R. H. Sherard, 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. Beatrice Harraden, 
DODO: A Detail of the Day. 
A HOLIDAY IN BED, and Other Sketches. J. M. Barrie. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: His Life and Voyages. 
Franc B. Wilkie. 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE WAY ng h 
Gen. Booth, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 
Paul Bourget. 


A. Conan Doyle. 
Stanley J. Weyman. 


Major Randolph Gore Hampton, 
Alphonse Daudet. 
David Maclure. 


E. F. Benson, 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
DREAM LIFE. 
COSMOPOLIS. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 

Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 
WAS IT SUICIDE? Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
POEMS AND YARNS. James Whitcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN AMERICA. 
Tallulah Matteson Powell. 


SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE. 
PEOPLE'S REFERENCE BOOK. 999,999 Facts. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON COOK BOOK. 

HEALTH AND BEAUTY. Emily S. Bouton. 
SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


Emily S. Bouton 





For sale everywhere, or sent, post-paid, by the publisher, on receipt of price. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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F. Tennyson Neely’s Publications. 





NEELY’S INTEKNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


In Uniform Cloth Binding, $1.25 Each. 


LOURDES—Zola. 


AT MARKET VALUE—Grant Allen. 
Author of ‘‘ The Duchess of Powysland,” ‘‘ This 
Mortal Coil,” ‘‘ Blood Royal,” *‘ The Scallywag,” 
etc, 

RACHEL DENE—Robert Buchanan. 
Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” ‘‘ God 
and the Man,” etc. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE KING—Alien. 


A MONK OF CRUTA-—E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 





THE ONE TOO MANY-—E. Lynn Lin- 
ton. Author of ‘ Patricia Kimball,” ‘* The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas,” ‘‘ Through the 
Long Night,” etc. 


IN THE DAY OF BATTLE~4J. A. 
Steuart. Author of ‘‘ Kligroom,” ‘ Letters to, 
Living Authors,” etc. 

THE GATES OF DAWN—Fergus. 
Hume. Author of ‘‘ Mystery of a Hansom, 
Cab,” ‘‘ Miss Mephistopheles,” etc. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY—Gus 
Boothby. Author of ‘‘ On the Wallaby.” 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE BY THE PUBLISHER. 








Necly’s History of the Parliament of Religions 


AND KELIGIONS CONGRESSES AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


AUTHENTIC, RELIABLE, COMPLETE, IMPARTIAL, NON-SECTARIAN. 


Illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings. 
Compiled from original manuscripts and stenographic reports. 


Complete in one volume of over 1,000 pages, 
A thorough history of the grandest 


achievement and the most important event in modern religious history. 


A FASCINATING STORY. 
A COMPANION OF THE SCHOLAR. 


A BOOK OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. 


OF THE GREATEST VALUE FOR REFERENCE. 


THE WORK EMBODIES: 


Origin of the Parliament of Religions. 
President C. C. Bonney. 


the Great Religions of the earth. 


many gatherings held in connection with the Parliament. 


Proceedings of the meetings of the Parliament. 
delivered and essays and papers read at the sessions of the noted gathering. 
The beliefs of the various Religious Denominations. 


Biographical sketches of Dr. John Henry Barrows: and 


Speeches and addresses 

A lucid explanation of 
Narrative as to 
A general review of the Religious Congresses, 


with a condensed report of the various daily proceedings, addresses, papers, and speeches during the 


entire denominational sessions, both day and evening. 
Influence of the Parliament upon the Religious Thought of the world. 


Parliament. 
rendering all subjects at once available. 


Complete in one large volume of over 1,000 pages. 


Opinions of Eminent Divines in regard to the 
A complete index, 


Fully illustrated. Two volumes in one. 


PRICE: Fine English Cloth, Gold Side and Back, $2.50; Full Sheep, Library Style, $4.00. 
Sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


AGENT’S COMPLETE OUTFIT, POST-PAID, FOR FIFTY CENTS. 





F. TENNYSON NEELY, 


NEW YORK. 


Publisher. 


CHICAGO. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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The Most 
Famous Health 







Gulf of Mexico. 


and Pleasure Resorts 
in the West Indies and 







HE steamers of the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. (Ward Line) leave New 
York for Nassau, Santiago, and Cienfuegos every other Thursday ; for Havana and 


Mexican ports every Wednesday and Saturday. 





NASSAU is reached 
in 70 hours. It is the 
sanitarium of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, with 
an equable winter cli- 
mate of 70° to 78°, and 
a variation of not over 
5° in twenty-four hours. 





Malaria, rheumatism, 
kidney and lung troub- 
les speedily benefited 
and often cured. The 
Royal Victoria Hotel is 
most comfortable and 
well kept by an Ameri- 
can. The physicians of 


Nassau are well known 





for their ability. 











HAVANA is the 
Paris of the Tropics. 
The Cuban winter is 
genial and the nights 
cool. The most delicate 
invalid who can travel 
at all will find Cuba 
restful and beneficial in 
that season of the year. 


MEXICO offers with 
the least discomfort 
a variety of climate that 
should please tourist or 
invalid. ‘There is much 
to interest and learn 
within the borders of 


our sister republic. 


The steamers are new, full-powered steel ships that offer all the luxury and safety of 


modern sea going travel. 


For full information, beauti- 







fully illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
climatic tables, etc. (all sent free on ap- 
plication), apply to 


eS 
Ny 


113 WALL STREET, 





YY” JAMES E. WARD & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


Q,. 
y; 
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FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
B MUD A 48 Hours by Elegant Steam- 

e ships Weekly from New York. 

HE vessels are fitted with special reference to the Bermuda trade, have 


\ electric lights, marble baths, and all the modern improvements and 
facilities for a safe, speedy, and enjoyable voyage. The large, well-furnished 




























cabins are in every way adapted to the necessities and comfort of the traveler. '] 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO THE . ‘ ‘ ° . 6 


| WEST INDIES. 


30-Day Trip. 15 Days in the Tropics. $5.00 a Day 
for Transportation, Meals, and Stateroom. 


The West India Islands, touched at by the Quebec Steamship Co.’s 
steamers, namely, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antiqua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, offer a greater variety of scenery, races, man- 
ners, and customs of people than can be found elsewhere in the same distance. 

Steamers of 3000 tons, with every convenience, electric lights, etc., are 
now running on this route. The round trip occupies about 30 days and 


costs less than $5.00 a day—transportation, meals, and stateroom. 








For pamphlets giving full information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
QUEBEC S. S. CO., 


39 BROADWAY, 








NEW YORK, " if 
THOS. COOK & SON'S “Semana 
AGENCIES, ~ oe ee 
“ * 
A. AHERN, Secretary, on. uae 


QUEBEC, CANADA. 
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FLORIDA * sow ar its meson 
THE Pennsylvania Railroad 


SHORT ROUTE TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FROT Southern Railway 


N y k TO COLUMBIA, S. C. 
ew Yor : ” 
Florida Central & Peninsular 


IS VIA 
TO ALL POINTS IN FLORIDA. 








ELEGANT PULLMAN |8ve New York at eT. le 
COMPARTMENT AND 3°20OP.M. st. AUGUSTINE 
DINING CARS 12.15 Night. WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Route Via —*>- 
THE MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS OF 


VIRGINIA AND THE CAROLINAS. . . 











The Beautiful Highland Route. 
The Florida Central & Peninsular runs directly to Tampa, and also to the finest 
Hunting and Fishing Resorts in Florida. 
(This is just the season for sport. Send for a little pamphlet giving a complete list of 


these resorts.) 


WESTERN ROUTES.—Cincinnati & Florida Limited, via Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon, and 
Everett. Solid Train, Elegant Sleepers. Connects from Chicago. 
Chicago & St. Louis to Florida, Illinois Central, Cairo Short Line, K. C. M. 

















Every & B., So. Ry., and F. C. & P., via Holly Springs, Birmingham, Atlanta, etc. 
Tourist Should Kansas City & Jacksonville—Only Through Car Line between these points. 
Visit K. C. F. S. & M., So. Ry., and F. C. & P., run via Memphis, Holly Springs, 
Birmingham, Atlanta, etc. 
Silver Spring. ; Re , ; 
Aditi River Junction & Tallahassee Route, via New Orleans, Pensacola, River Junc- 
tion, and Tallahassee, from California, Texas, Mexico, and the Southwest. 
AGENCIES: 
J. L. ADAMS, G. E. A., 353 Broadway, New York. J. R. DUVAL, Agent, 205 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
E. D. PALMER, Agent, 197 Washington St., Boston. W. D. PENNINGTON, G. W. A., 169 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 
D. LAMMOT, Agent, 46 South Third St., Philadelphia. H. F. DAVIS, Commercial Building, St. Louis. 
W. G. COLEMAN, General Traveling Agent. A. O. Mac DONELL, Gen’i Passenger Agent, Jacksonville. 


N. S. PENNINGTON, Traffic Manager. 
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Cremwell Steamship Ce. 




























ONLY PASSENGER LINE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
++» BETWEEN... 
| 
| 





New York ana New Orleans Direct 


Steamers make NO STOPS between 





NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS. 


The steamers of this Line are built of Iron, expressly for the trade, and are | 
in all respects First-class and Unsurpassed in Comfort, Safety, | 
Speed, and Convenience for passengers. | 

| 

| 





First-Class Tickets . . .|Excursion Tickets . .. 





Entitle the holder to a Berth in Good for six months on any 
a first-class room and meals free steamer of the Line, are issued at 
of extra charge. reduced rates. 





The Passenger accommodations are strictly first-class in every respect, and the table is ex- 
cellent, being amply supplied with the choicest products of the northern and southern markets, 
and is considered by travelers to be equal to that furnished by the best first-class hotels. 

The Saloons are large and luxurious, and fitted with every modern comfort. 

The Staterooms contain two berths and a sofa, are situated on the main deck of the 
Steamer, and are equal to the accommodations furnished by the newest transatlantic steamers. 

Superior accommodations for Steerage Passengers. 

Children, 3 years to 12 years of age, half fare. 

Children over 12 years of age, full fare. 


Steerage Tickets include Berth in Steerage, 
Blanket, Bedding, Food, and Dishes. 


AT NEW ORLEANS CONNECTING WITH ALL THE RAILROADS FOR POINTS IN 
TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, OLD AND NEW MEXICO. 





E. S. ALLEN, Gen. Agt., ALFRED [MOULTON & CO., Agts., 
Pier 9, North River, New York. 313 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 


a 
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Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 
IT LEADS _—=_ 


In comfort of transport. 
Promptness of service. 
Complete equipment. 
Fast and elegant trains. 








A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


When you purchase, be particular to inform agent that you wish tickets over this railway. 
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SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, 
FAST TIME, and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES 
M THE 


AKE THE 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, South-west, and North-west. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 

BOSTON and CHICAGO, Anp 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA NIAGARA FALLS, without change. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern New 
Vork, Vermont, and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, 
and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, 
St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


ELEGANT PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


to and from 


BOSTON and MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, 
or further information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg 
Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OR 
UNION PASSENGER STATION, BOSTON. 
J. KR. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 





Norfolk and Washington 


WASHINGTON, D.C., and NORFOLK, Va., 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 





The superb steamers of this line leave Wash- 
ington daily at 7 P.M., and reach the Hygeia 
Hotel wharf at Old Point Comfort in time for 
breakfast. 


The transfer coach carries passengers FREE 
OF CHARGE to the boat wharf in Wash- 
ington from the famous 5&5 HOUR Royal 
Blue Line leaving New York at 
11.30 A.M. 


train 


Illustrated pamphlet sent to any address by 


JOHN CALLAHAN, Supt., 
Washington, D. C. 
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NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD. 
“High Class Traveling.” 


That is what is meant when your attention 
is called to the 


“AIR LINE LIMITED TRAIN” 


Between BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


PULLMAN VESTIBULED from end to end, royally equipped with BUFFET 
SMOKERS, luxurious PARLOR CARS and handsome COACHES, with well-appointed 
DINING CAR between BOSTON and WILLIMANTIC, it insures to the traveler a 
genuine pleasure trip. 

This superb train leaves either city at 3 p. m. EVERY DAY IN THE 

YEAR from NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATION, 

Boston, and GRAND CENTRAL STATION, New York. 


ALL TICKET AGENTS are glad to sell tickets via this line, and intending patrons should 


insist on receiving tickets reading by the way of the 


“NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND AND WILLIMANTIC.” 

























| SEE YOU’RE BAC 
from a trip 


over the 


Solid vesti- 

buled trains - 
Duily, heated = 
by steam, as 
illuminated by / 
Pintsch light, 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO ame eae? (37 
INDIAN’POLIS “4970 Maas f 
CINCINNATI 

LOUISVILLE ~ 


And the SOUTH. Pm : 
Only line to _ 


West Baden and French Lick Springs, 


The Carlsbad of America. 
W.H. McDoel, Frank J. Reed, 
woes — en. Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt 
sey Tick 
232 CLA R STRE ‘ore c HICAGO. 





Chafeaugay Railroad 


Plattsburgh and Saranac Lake, 


TO THE 


Adirondack Mountains, 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROAD 


THE ONLY LINE TO 
Chazy, Chateaugay, and Saranac Lakes, 
and Lake Placid, 


Which takes the traveler for nearly one hundred 
miles along the beautiful shores of Lake Champlain. 


DRAWING-ROOM CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars on all Night Trains, and 
Wagner Drawing-Room Cars on all Day Trains between 


NEW YORK AND PLATTSBURGH. 








Tickets, Sleeping and Drawing-Room Car Accommoda- 
tions, and Baggage Checked from all onaenpel 
After June 24th trains will be run through to Lake Placid 
without change. 
F.M. JOHNSON, Supt., J.N. STOWER, Gen. Manager, 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
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The Central Hotel, 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


Situated on the mountain 
side, at an elevation of 200 
feet above the river. 

For circulars and information 
write to 

Ss. D. OVERFIELD, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Be sure to mention GoDEy’s. 





Only four hours from Boston and 


New York. 
Opens for 24th Summer on June 20, 1895. 


NEW OTIS ELEVATOR IN HOTEL THIS SEASON. 











WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO 


Mention GopEv's. Mrs. A. R. HALE, Watch Hill, R I. 


THE WISCASSET, "°vennsyivan 
‘ PENNSYLVANIA. 

AN IDEAL SUMMER HOME. The house commands a superb view of mountain, 
valley, and forest. 

Extensive grounds, with pleasant walks and drives. 
Dry, pine-laden air. Pure spring water. 

Three miles of trout stream, of which guests of 
The Wiscasset have the exclusive use. 

Steam heat ; hot and cold baths. Complete sanitary 
arrangements. 
gn ca References exchanged with strangers. 
ELEVATION, 1,700 FEET. '. Be. IVISON, Manager. 


SUMMER BOARD om 


Combining health and rest, all told in a new illustrated book “Summer Homes 
Among the Green Hills of Vermont, and Along the Shores of Lake Champlain,” 
containing addresses of family homes. Prices from $4 to $10 per week. Also 

list of Hotels, with rates. 
Vermont homes offer summer boarders hospitality, outdoor entertainment, 
fishing, boating; climate and scenery unexcelled. Mailed free on application to 

A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York, 
T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 

or 8. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., C. V. R.R., St. Albans, Vt. 
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THE HIGHLAND DELL, 


Near Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


House Open for Guests the Middle of May. 
Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. 


Circulars and full information furnished 
by addressing 
J. F. FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Mention GopEy’s when you write. 








a SWIFTWATER. 


24th consecutive season under same 
management begins on April 15th. 


TROUT FISHING OPENS ON SAME DATE. 
SPLENDID SPORT ON THIS FAMOUS STREAM. 


Write for circular and terms to 


THE SWIFTWATER, 
Swiftwater, Monroe Co., Pa. 








THE LARKIN HOUSE, 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Situated on high ground 
overlooking varied land and 
water views. 


Write for circulars to 
FRANK ALDRICH, 
Treas. Keith’s Theatre, 
Mention GopEy’s. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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HOTEL WAWBEEK ° 


AND COTTAGES, 
Upper Saranac Lake, Adirondacks. 
SEASON OPENS JULY 1, 1895. 


| 
ee 








Within one hour’s drive of Saranac Inn 
Station, on the “ Webb” Road (N, ¥. C.}. 


Circulars may be secured from 


HARLOW H. CHANDLER, rs 
, THE “ ALPINE,” = hoagie fy 
Mention Gopry’s. 33d St. and B’way, New York. el 
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Koninklijke West=Indische 
Maildienst. 


TO 
Port au Prince, Aux Cayes, Jacmel, 


Curacao, Porto Cabello, La Gudyra, Guanta, 
Cumana, Cartipano, Trinidad, 








Demerara, and Surinam. 





KUNHARDT & CO., Agents, 


No. 32 Beaver Street, New York. 





STEAMERS. 


PRINS WILLEM I. PRINS WILLEM IV. 
PRINS WILLEM II. PRINS MAURITS. 
PRINS WILLEM III. ORANJE NASSAU. 


PRINS FREDERIK HENDRIK. 





These elegant and handsomely equipped steamers have superior accommodations for 
passengers who desire, during the winter months, to make a trip to southern climates. 
They are very strongly built, being entirely of steel, having improved machinery, and 
are officered and manned by exceptionally capable seafaring people, each steamer having 
also a physician on board. They furnish a regular three-weekly service, touching at the 
Islands of Hayti, Curacao, Trinidad, also the Republic of Venezuela, and the British and 
Dutch Guianas, returning over the same route. The voyage is a beautiful and_pictur- 
esque one, and extremely interesting, owing to the many different people and countries 


—) 


encountered. 
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Mallory Steamship Lines 


FoR TEXAS, GEORGIA, AND FLORIDA. 


From NEW YORK, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 
(Saturday’s Steamers from New York touch at KEY WEST.) 


A DELIGHTFUL SIX DAYS’ VOYAGE BY SEA to GALVESTON, TEXAS, 


MEXICO CITY AND POINTS IN MEXICO, and to DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, etc., also to SAN FRANCISCO, SAN DIEGO, 
LOS ANGELES, and all California Winter Resorts. 





THENCE BY 
RAIL TO. 


FLORIDA—Via BRUNSWICK, GA.—to JACKSONVILLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, TAMPA, etc. 
(New York to Jacksonville in about SEVENTY hours.) 


STRAIGHT and ROUND TRIP Tickets issued to all points in Texas, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
California, Mexico, etc., Georgia, Florida, etc. 


EXCELLENT PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS. 


standing upon the deck of 
about to bear him to far-off 


7" THE TRAVELER, 
the steamship which is 

lands, just as the gang- way has been drawn in upon 
the wharf, and only the great 
longer connect him with terra 
of pleasure that the long- 
be consummated; and when 
from the bridge to ‘‘let go 
whistle and escaping steam 
the mighty engine, and the 
from her slip into the stream 


hawsers for a few moments 
firma, there comes a thrill 


talked-of voyage is about to 
the hoarse command is heard 
all,” and the deep - toned 
answer to the throbbing of 
great ship quietly moves out 
and turns gracefully to the 
gateways of the open sea— then indeed does he feel that 
his plans have carried suc- 
really embarked ! 

on the land fades from view; 
prow ever pointed as the 
tushes on day after day and 
trackless ocean, endued as 
seems more than marvelous when at length she steams so directly and safely into the harbor of her destination, 

The word sTEAMSHIP alone seems to suggest the idea of ‘‘travel,’? and who among us has not felt this longing to 
travel, the curiosity to see strange countries, the desire to restore health, and the feeling that one MUST rest, must lay 
aside, for awhile at least, all cares, whether of business or household—and in what more enjoyable and restful manner 
can such longings be gratified than by a trip to sea? To such the Mallory Steamship Line, with its fleet of eleven iron 
steamships, offers unequaled facilities, plying as it does between New York and those sea-ports of the Southern States 
through which so many of our charming winter or summer resorts can most readily be reached. 

A comparison of the comforts between the two modes of travel—Rail or Steamship—is well worth considering 
when planning for a trip from home. On the one hand, who has not experienced the inconveniences of travel by RAIL, 
with its cramped accommodations, its narrow and far from private sleeping berths, its hurried and uncertain hours for 
meals, its dust, its rattle and jolt, and the possibility after all of missed connections ; on the other hand, the STEAMSHIP 
offers elegant state-rooms, meals at regular hours with ample time for their enjoyment, baths, smoking-rooms, and 
commodious decks for exercise and recreation, and absolute rest, but above all the healthful tonic which alone can be 
found in the salty air of the open sea. 

That the traveling public appreciates the service offered by the Mallory Steamship Line is testified to by the 
thousands of passengers carried annually. To those who contemplate journeying to or from our Southern States, 
full particulars concerning the various routes the Line is in connection with will be most promptly furnished. 
A 60-page descriptive Compendium of Routes will be mailed free to any address. 


cessfully and at last he is 

And as the voyage goes 
but the good ship, with her 
mysterious needle directs, 
night after night into the 
it were with an instinct that 
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Write for further particulars to 


C. H. MALLORY & CO.,_SENeRal Aaents, 


Pier 20, East River, New York. 
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52 Broadway, 
NEW YorK, Feb. 27, 1895. 
Dr. H. SANCHE, 

Dear Sir: Being a mem- 
ber of the New York § 
Exchange the nature of my 
business is inclined to make 
me nervous and sleepless at 
times. Whenever I feel any of 
the above symptoms one night's 
use of the Oxydonor makes me 
all right again 

Suicerely yours, 
J. GOODCHILD. 


Worth $5,000, 
G. F. NIXON, Cable Address, 
Jigdosh, New York. 
78 Park Place, 
NFW YORK, Dec. 17, 1894. 


you | have bought through the 
lite Dr. William Nephew King 
severa of your Oxydonor 
Victory. If you were going to 
give up manufacturing this 
article I would not sell you 
mine for *®5,000. 
Yours truly, P 
G. F. NIXON. 


Send at once for descrip- 
tive book. MAILED 
"REE, 


Dr.Herenles Sauche =e 


Discoverer and Inventor, 


Copyright, 1894, by Dr. SANCHE. 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
264 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 








MIDSUMMER 
EUROPEAN PARTIES 


ARE NOW BEING ORGANIZED 
TO VISIT 


ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, 


GERMANY, 
ITALY, 


SWITZERLAND, 
AND BELGIUM 


For Education and Pleasure 


Select, limited in number, and under competent 
chaperonage. A few more members with reference 
can be accommodated. Address 


Mr. Henry DeNormandy, Boston, Mass. 
or Mr. Jno. H. Roth, Peoria, III. 








One Way and Excursion tickets, at 


Very Low Rates 


call on or address 


H. A. GROSS, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
423 Broadway, New YORK CITY. 

J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


JNO. L. FERGUSON, City Passenger Agent, 


or 208 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. A. THRALL, Gen’! Passenger & Ticket Agt., CHICAGO, ILL. 


All Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


i 
FOBNIA® Slat 
| : . from Chicago. All 
information waa meals served in 








Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 
































THE NORTH-WESTERN LIN 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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AN EASTER HOPE 
By Lurana W. Sheldon 


Anp after birth comes death, so closely following 
That e’en while gladness springs, the earth is sorrowing ; 
At Christmastide Love place beside the manger holds 


While Sorrow for a time her sable pinions folds, 


And after birth comes death, but for a little space 
Joy fills the anxious heart, hope lights the eager face. 
Sorrow may stand near by, but for one fleeting hour 


Love reigns triumphant and restrains the darkly hovering power. 


And after birth comes death, that dark and dismal scene 
When ’twixt our love and hope, but faith can intervene. 
And in this awful night of dark, despairing gloom 


Love lags in sorrow’s steps and waits beside the tomb. 


And after birth comes death, but who of us repine 
When love, joy, faith and hope in resurrection shine ? 
Death is the crown of life, the grave our mother’s breast— 


Birth, death, then immortality and ever blessed rest ! 














Iphigenia Summoned to the Sacrifice.—By Sir Frederick Leighton. 
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HELEN OF TROY, IPHIGENIA, JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER 


By S. Millington Miller, M.D. 


“O’er Helen’s shrine the grass is growing 
green, 
In desolate Therapne ; none the less 
Her sweet face now unworshipp'd and unseen 
Abides the symbol of all loveliness, 
Of beauty ever stainless in the stress 
Of warring lusts and fears ;—and still divine, 
Still ready with immortal peace to bless 
Them that with pure hearts worship at her 
shrine.” 


HE ships of Agamemnon and those 
of his Achaian allies lay at anchor 
at Aulis, waiting to set sail for 


Troy. The marshalled hosts yearned 


for vengeance upon the abductor of 
Helen. Not a breath of wind stirred 


the sails, not a ripple appeared on the 
mirror-like surface of the sea. 

The king, in this strait, sent for Cal- 
chas the soothsayer and bade him 
ascertain why the so restive fleets were 
thus becalmed. The oracles were con- 
sulted and the wrath of Artemis ex 
posed. Agamemnon had once slain a 
stag in her sacred grove, and she now 
purposed to stay the winds until her 
anger was appeased by a priceless sacri- 
fice. None other than Iphigenia, the 
daughter of Agamemnon, was demanded 
as the price of her favor. 


The distress of the parents was ex- 
treme, but the injured goddess was 
pitiless. Iphigenia was at last led out 
from her father’s tent. As she passed 
by where he stood, she sought to catch 
from his eye some hope of escape ; but 
he turned his face away and buried it 
in the folds of his robe. 

She sought to speak, but the priests 
laid their hands upon her mouth. 
Again she revisited Sparta in imagina- 
tion, and moved through her ancestral 
halls in all the freshness of her youth 
and beauty, bringing joy and gladness 
to all who looked upon her, 


‘¢ Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not.” 


The sacrifice was accomplished, and 
the winds arose, and the fleet sailed 
away ; and after ten years of fruitless 
assault the city of Troy at length suc- 
cumbed to the artifice of its besiegers, 
the kingdom of Priam was destroyed, 
and Agamemnon returned in glory. 

But the horizon was dark with des- 
tiny, and the wraith of the murdered 
Iphigenia brooded over his house. Aga- 

















Iphigenia. —By William Kaulbact 


























Iphigenia.—By Teschendorff. 














memnon soon after was found slain in a 
blood-stained bath. Orestes slew his 
mother Clytemnestra and then went mad 


himself. ‘The erinyes of his mother 
gave him no rest by night or day. 


He felt their cold breath on his fore- 
head as he lay down to rest and forever 
heard in his ears the hiss of their tan- 
gled snakes. At length Athene relented, 
and the wraith of Iphigenia no longer 
presided over the house of Agamemnon. 


The siege of Troy, and its fall, after 
ten years of heroic resistance, as a result 
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whelming, resistless wave upon thie 
East. Like the enthusiastic henchmen 


of Richard Coeur-de-Lion and of God- 
frey of Bouillon, these Western hosts 
were inspired by a dominant idea. 
They gathered and were marshalled and 
sailed in serried squadrons across the 
blue Aijgean to avenge and _ restore 
stolen and dishonored Beauty. The 
casus belli was the restoration in one 
vase of a profaned religious relic, and 
in the other of a ravished Ideal of Art. 
In both instances it was the very highest 
animating purpose of which the respec- 











ce. 





Helen and Paris. 


of the witless introduction of the Argive 
Horse within the doomed city’s walls, 
by its own defenders, may be very well 
described as a crusade of extreme antiq- 
uity. And if it be only a myth, it was, 
at least, followed by exactly the results 
which would naturally have ensued after 
such a prolonged and radical conflict : 
an age of faith, extreme simplicity, and 
settled customs was forever broken up 
and ended. 

As in the case of the Christian cru- 
sades, the combined armies of the then 
civilized West descended in an over- 





By J. L. David, 


tive ages were capable. To put it 
paradoxically, the cause was the same 
in both cases, for Beauty was the Relig- 
ion of Greece. 

The ruin of the Western world was, 
therefore, due to Helen’s beauty. She 
crosses and recrosses the stage of Greek 
legend as the desired of all men and 
the possessed of many. Theseus car- 
ried her off from Sparta while she was 
yet a mere girl. Her brothers, Castor 
and Pollux, recovered her from Athens. 
She was given in marriage to Menelaus. 
Paris, by the aid of Aphrodite, won her 


344 
love and carried her off to Troy. She 
lived in Troy for twenty years, and 


wedded Deiphobus after Paris’s death. 
When the siege was raised, Menelaus 
escorted her back to Lacedzemon. 
After her death Achilles wooed her 
shade in the groves of the island of 
Leuke and she conceived Euphorion. 
Untouched by the passion which she 
cannot help inspiring, Helen maintains 
her victorious and virginal beauty un- 
sullied through all these adventures. To 
paraphrase 
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indeed, a child of Fate, but whatever her 
origin, was always heaven-born and al- 
ways divinely fair. 

It is disputed by some authorities 
that Paris took her to Troy with him, 
but rather intimated that he left her in 
Egypt, in some “ cedar-scented cham- 
bers by the Nile,” where she sat all day 
long, beautiful and inviolate, among the 
palm groves, twining wreaths of the 
blood-red flowers of Carthage for her 
hair. So all the struggle round the 

walls of win- 





somewhat 
upon J. Ad- 
dington Sy- 
monds’s im- 
passioned 
tribute, she 
really does 
possess an 
unearthly vir- 
ginity of soul. 
Ravishments 
deflower her 
not, nor do 
years impair 
the magic of 
her charms. 
Like ideal 
beauty, she 
belongs alike 
to all and to 
none. She 
cannot be 
judged as are 
wives and 
mothers, and 
yet she is 
both wife and 
mother. She 
gathers and 
scatters the 
soul-rending blossoms of inexorable 
love, as well as the pain-healing lotus 
flowers of oblivion. No one can be 
wiser than Destiny, and Helen of Troy 
was the very incarnation of Destiny. 
According to some traditions, Helen 
sprang from that union of Leda and 
Zeus which the genius of Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, and Correggio have im- 
mortalized in their art. Other myths 
describe her as the child of Oceanus and 
Tethys, the daughter of Heaven. A 
still more symbolical origin unites Zeus 
and Nemesis as her parents. She was, 


Jephtha’s Daughter 





dy Troy was 
for an €idwAov, 
—a phantom 
pure and sim- 
ple! This le- 
gend hides a 
delicate sa- 
tire on hu- 
man life. 

The strong- 
est argument 
in favor of 
the mythical 
character of 
Helen of Troy 
is the passiv- 
ity of her 
beauty. She 
is tossed from 
man to man, 
always desir- 
able and al- 
ways deli- 
sate, like the 
sea-foam that 
floats on the 
erest of the 
waves. She 
is a mere tool 
in the hands 
of Aphrodite, but no amount of con- 
stant use or wear dulls the edge of her 
piquancy. 

Dr. Dyce describes Marlowe's treat- 
ment of the beautiful Helen in his edi- 
tion of that poet’s works. Says one of 
the scholars, “ Mister Doctor Faustus, 
since our conference about fair ladies, 
which was the beautifulest in the world, 
we have determined with ourselves that 
Helen of Greece was the admirablest 
lady that ever lived ; therefore, Mr. Doc- 
tor, if you will do us so much favor as 
to let us see that peerless dame of 





By J. D. Oesterley. 
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Greece, whom all the world admires for 
majesty, we should be much beholding 
to you.” 

Granting this request, Faustus causes 
Mephisto to bring in the “ Fair Wom- 
an,” who is thus described : ‘* Her hair 
hanged downe loose as faire as the 
beaten golde, and of such length that it 
reached downe to her hammes ; having 
most amorous cole-black eyes ; a sweete 
and pleasant round face, with lips as red 
as a cherry ; her cheeks of a rose color, 
her mouth small, her neck white like a 
swanne ; tall and slender of personage ; 
in summe there was no imperfect place 
in her; she looked round about with a 
rolling hawk’s eye, a smilingand wanton 
continnance which neerhand inflamed 
the hearts of all the students, but that 
they persuaded themselves she was but 
a spirit which made them lightly pass 
away such fancies.” 

It is evident that Marlowe’s concep- 
tion of Helen is anything but that of 
passive and passionless beauty. The 
Helen whom Dr. Faustus introduces has 


distinct magnetism in her glance. She 
has all the Argive Helen’s faultless 


beauty, plus a soul and a human heart. 
The transition from the classical to the 
romantic ideal is sharp. 

The poets who sang of Helen in the 
morning of time were no more insensi- 
ble than Obermann to /e regret dun 
monde—the ruin of a world due to her 
beauty. How perfect Helen’s beauty 
was may be surmised from the legend of 
the cups which were suspended from the 
shrines of Aphrodite and which had 
been modelled upon her breasts. 

Marlowe, who burned with all the 
passion of the Renaissance, exclaims : 


** Sweet Helen make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul! ” 


Ruskin refers to the russet lichens 
covering the rocks as types of immortal- 
ity and describes them as “ unchanging 
as motionless.” The beauty of Helen 
owes its irresistible power to that di- 
vinely and constantly renewed quality, 
which renders it immortal and invio- 


late : 


** And Helen passed as doth the fading day 
Pass from the world.” 
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We feel and know that it will be just as 
lovely as ever when next it greets our 
eves. 
“And Helen came from forth her fragrant 
bower, 
The fairest lady of immortal line, 
Like morning when the rosy dawn 


flower.” 


doth 


The constant renewal of the spotless, 
virginal ideal ; the reopening, day after 
day, of the same perfect flawless flower. 
‘¢When now the suns of summer are with- 

drawn, 

And the loose leaves 

stirred, 
Till the wet grass is strewn with petals wan 

So paled the Golden Helen at his word.” 


with a sad wind are 


Even the momentary pallor of her 
face is prophetical of the quick, eventual 
return of life and color. 

The beauty of Helen is an abstract 
conception, and lacks the chilly ebb and 
warm flow of life. The figure and 
features are perfect in outline and de- 
tail. The woman is as beautiful as a 
statue, and, except for the promise of 
warmth in her rosy cheeks and cherry 
lips, is as emotionless. No change, be it 
of environment or of associates, taints 
her loveliness with the furrows of dis- 
content, nor does any strange service 
of her body soil the ever virginal quali- 
ties of her soul. 

If her attractiveness varies for any 
length of time, or fades altogether, her 
power is gone. She is, therefore, gifted 
with the attributes of the only power 
which is invincible—mystery, uniform- 
ity, and immortality. 

The beauty which Helen typifies must 
not be confounded with that beauty of 
soul or of character which transfigures 
otherwise plain faces with a transitional 
glory. Such lineaments are a mere 
white canvas upon which the magic- 
lantern of the spirit projects the shapes 
of its witchery. This highest quality 
of beauty owes all its power to its eva- 
nescence and changeableness. Helen’s 
beauty is always the same. The con- 
stant alternation (in the tradition) of 
those upon whom it is exerted hints at 
the possibility of surcease even on their 
part, were it not for this rotation in 
their intimate relations with her. Hel- 
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en’s beauty was perfect, pas- 
sionless, permanent — the 
beauty of an immortal god- 
dess, and not of a perisha- 
ble, uncertain and warm- 
hearted woman. 

The fatal attractiveness 
of Helen and the passivity 
and indecision of her char- 
acter are, we have seen, alike 
involuntary. It is thus made 
clear that the Greeks appre- 
ciated the impropriety of 
tainting the actions of the 
immortal gods and god- 
desses with any undignified 
frailty, or with any display 
of personal feeling. The 
temper of their revenge, 
like that of their gratitude, 
was scarcely more than luke- 
warm. Argive Helen was, 
in fact, an incarnation of 
Aphrodite — the Dawn — 
with all her inexorable im- 
mortality, with all her cold, 
still bes wuty. 


Jephthah made his vow 
and annihilated his enemies 
and returned triumphant to 
Mizpah and alas—“ behold, 
his daughter came out to 
meet him with timbrels and 
with dances: and she was 
his only child. . . . And it came to 
pass, when he saw her, that he rent his 
clothes, and said, Alas, my daughter ! 
thou hast brought me very low. . . . 
And she said unto him, My father, if 
thou hast opened thy mouth unto the 
Lord, do to me according to that which 
hath proceeded out of thy mouth ; for- 
asmuch as the Lord hath taken ven- 
geance for thee of thine enemies.” 

The death of Je phthah’s daughter 
forms an important link in the chain 
which connects the highest flights of 
pure reason and the explicit revelations 
of divine purpose. The story is almost 
as mythical as that of Iphigenia, so far, 
at any rate, as dates or authentic facts 
are concerned. In both cases the sacri- 
fice is absolutely performed—the victim 
is killed. Tn the case of Iphigenia the 
victim is killed at once. In that of 
Jephthah’s daughter a delay is granted 
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Jephtha's Daughter.—By N. Sichel. 


during which she may, in solitude, be- 
wail her untimely fate, and by ponder- 
ing on the meaning of death accustom 
herself to its terrors. 

“And she said unto her father, Let 
this thing be done for me: let me alone 
two months, that I may go up and down 
upon the mountains, and bewail my 
virginity, I and my fellows. 

«And he said, Go. And he sent her 
away for two months: and she went 
with her companions, and bewailed her 
virginity upon the mountains. 

“And it came to pass, at the end of 
two months, that she returned unto her 
father, who did with her according to 
his vow which he had vowed ; and she 
knew no man. And it was a custom in 
Israel, 

“That the daughters of Israel went 

early to lament the daughter of Je ph- 
thah the Gileadite four days in a year.’ 
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HAT is beauty ? 
There has never 
been a satisfactory 
definition of it. The 
best attempts are 
mere circles, and, if 
analyzed, result in set- 
ting down the philos- 
opher’s opinion, re- 
duced to its lowest 
terms, as something amounting to this : 
A thing is beautiful, when it is—er, 
when it is—ahem !— when it is beau- 
tiful ! 

Beauty is certainly not mere regularity 
of features ; it is not necessarily a con- 
sistency of features, as many would have 
it. Indeed, too great a regularity and 
consistency holds aloof more 
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it, by a kind of Felicity, (As a Musician 
that maketh an excellent Ayre in Mu- 
sicke) And not by Rule.” And here 
the wise Bacon joins the circlers. Fe- 
licity ! that is, the painter must make 
a beautiful face by a“ Kinde of” luckily 
making a beautiful face. 

He goes on to say that, “A Man shall 
see Faces, that if you examine them, 
Part by Part, you shall finde never a 
good ; And yet all together doe well.” 
And this is seen every day. The camera, 
with its plain, matter-of-fact statement 
of lines as they are in repose, allows a 
study of features with no glamour of 
movement and color about them ; and 
the camera makes many a_ beautiful 
woman plain, as well as it “ flatters ” 





than it charms. For in- 
stance, the colossal bust of 
Juno at Rome, the Hera Lu- 
dovisi, is possibly the most 
completely perfect head in 
existence. Yet there are a 
hundred mutilated, discol- 
ored marbles that enthrall 
the sympathy more quickly 
and more warmly than this. 
Such a face requires the 
study of a trained mind. 
Supreme beauty seizes the 
eye with commanding power. 

Bacon was of this opinion 
in his essay “Of Beauty,” 
when he said, “ There is no 
Kxcellent Beauty, that hath 
not some Strangenesse in 
the Proportion. A man can- 
not tell whether Apelles, or 
Albert Durer, were the more 
Trifler: Whereof the one 
would make a Personage by 
Geometricall Proportions : 
The other, by taking the best 
Parts out of divers Faces, to 
make one Excellent. Such 
Personages, I thinke, would 
please no Body, but the 
Painter, that made them. 
Not but I thinke a Painter 
may make a better Face then 
yas; But he must doe 
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others, though the flattery usually con- 
sists in the revelation, under happy 
lighting, of regularities and graces not 
noticed in life. 

Bacon remarks further that a pleas- 
ing and gracious vivacity of expression 
does more for beauty than the features 
themselves, and “ That is the best part 
of Beauty, which a Picture cannot ex- 
presse ; No, nor the first Sight of the 
Life.” Which is, of course, the experi- 
ence of everyone. Very often a merry 
twinkle and flash to the eye will dazzle 
the beholder into thinking that the 
whole face is beautiful, and he reviles 
the photographer that cannot prove the 
features as pretty in repose as when 
they are active. A ripe, warm mouth, 
revealing now and then quick gleams of 
white teeth, will often distract attention 
from a nose awry or a chin out of draw- 
ing —for often human beings are in 
such shape that an artist would be ac- 
cused of bad draughtsmanship if he 
drew them as they are. 

Then there is the beauty that grows 
only on acquaintance. Eyes that always 
look sympathy, lips whence many kind 
words fall, soon take on a_ physical 
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Miss Leslie Chester. From a photograph by Falk, N. Y. 


charm inexplicable to a stranger. On 
the other hand, acquaintance may fur- 
ther destroy the illusion of beauty, and 
a closer knowledge of the soul behind 
perfect features may make it impossible 
to see in them anything but ugliness 
and deceit. 

So beauty still remains as undefinable 
as it is irresistible. We cannot say 
that an aquiline nose is beauty, for a 
Grecian nose is fair and a turn-up nose, 
on certain faces, is captivating. A 
small mouth is pretty, but so are lus- 
cious red lips. Plump cheeks do not 
fit all faces. Little, laughing eyes are 
often as effective as great round orbs. 
Nor is the color of the iris a test. Black 
eyes and blue eyes have been rivals 
since Eve looked on Adam, and Chaucer 
was not the first poet to delight in 
“eves as gray as glass.” High fore- 
heads, low foreheads ; round Grecian 
chins, pointed chins ; plump throats, 
slender throats ; drooping shoulders and 
square ; tall bodies and petite ; majestic 
stature and slight—all are beautiful— 
so where is the standard? Besides, 
each nation has a vague idea of its own 
as to what is beautiful, and few other 
peoples are of the same mind. 

The British type of beauty is, as a 
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rule, hard to photograph with justice. 
The upper classes have usually a proud, 
distant look that the glow of health and 
ease of manner go far to turn into a 
regal beauty. The camera, however, 
gives only the appearance of hardness 
and chill. On this account many beau- 
ties of high sway abroad cannot gain 
homage on this side of the water 
through photography. The other type 
of British beauty, the gracious and 
tender, however, finds many admirers 
here. 

Of this latter class is Miss Florence 
Willoughby, whose expression is one of 
rare sweetness and sentiment, and whose 
profile indicates features of the warmest 
and most sympathetic delicacy. 

Miss Leslie Chester is also the pos- 
sessor of a strikingly beautiful face. 
Her profile is as clear-cut as any cameo 
perfected under skilful hands. Though 
the rest of her features are 
of the smaller, more delicate 
type, Miss Chester’s eyes are 
very large, and wonderfully 
deep and lustrous. 

A woman with whom the 
-amera is not over-successful, but who 
is heralded abroad as one of the really 
stunning beauties of Great Britain, is 
Lady Fitzpatrick, who is inclined to be 
plump, and whose sunny expression 
lacks the icy haughtiness of many of 
her sister-noblewomen. 

Of the same gentle graciousness is 
Miss Harrold, who is styled in Eng- 
land “a type of beauty,” and who is 
an actress of the London Gaiety Com- 
pany. 

Miss Hope Temple, too, has been 
blessed otherwise than with her unusual 
musical abilities, and she is doubtless 
woman enough to prefer her physical 
charms to her mental gifts, and would 
not give her mellow, dreamy eyes for 
any of her musical reveries, not even 
for her extremely well-known and well- 
liked song, “My Lady’s Bower.” To 
he endowed with the ability to compose 
is rare enough in women, but to have 
beauty at the same time is to be an es- 
pecial pet of Fortune. 

Miss Ethel Matthews is also accred- 
ited abroad as a “type,” but her re- 
troussé nose rather unfits her for that 
distinction, though it does not detract 
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from the charming vivacity of her very 
pretty face. 

One of the best known women in all 
England is Lady Dunlo, who attracted 
many devotees when she was a music- 
hall dancer, doing her “turn” every 
night with her sister on that stage 
whence so many of the British aristoc- 
racy have taken their wives, to become 
the mothers of future nobility. She 
was won, however, by the Count of 
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Clanecarty, who on the recent death of 
his father, Lord Dunlo, advanced a step 
in the peerage. Lady Dunlo’s very de- 
cided beauty is of a wild and passion- 
ate character that eminently justifies 
her fame, and is not crushed beneath 
the gorgeousness of her new station. 
Another woman of the lower rank 
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Two other fair women, who are Eng- 
lish beauties only by adoption, are Lady 
Randolph Churchill and Lady Grey 
Kgerton. The number of American 
women who have become the wives of 
English noblemen, is really startling. 
One is inclined to think that the jokes 
on the subject have very slender foun- 





Lady Randolph Churchill, formerly Miss Jerome, of New York, 


who has occupied the public attention 
recently, is the American variety actress, 
May Yohe, who, failing to make any 
particular impression here, crossed the 
water and found fame, fortune, and aris- 
tocracy in the person of Lord Hope, 
who fell in love with her and made her 
his wife. She has a very piquant ex- 
pression and looks like the pretty wait- 
ress she played in the comedy, “The 
Lady Slavey,” in which she appeared 
before her marriage. 


dations, but there is a goodly list of the 
women who have forsaken home and 
country for the glitter of a coronet in a 
strange land. 

The Leonard K. Jerome family fur- 
nished England with three very hand- 
some daughters, one of them marrying 
Jack Leslie, of London ; another, More- 
ton Frewen ; and the third, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, whose political career 
was as brilliant as it was short, ending 
in his recent death. After their mar- 
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Miss Ethel Matthews. 


riage, Lady Churchill took a strong 
interest in politics, and won a very close 
election for her husband by the truly 
Yankee enterprise she displayed in her 
vigorous and personal electioneering. 
This exhibition of pluck so tickled the 
voters that numberless enemies were 
converted over to the Churchill ranks. 

Lady Churchill is a stately brunette, 
of a very serious mien and with deep, 
dark eyes and a full, rich mouth. 


Lady Grey Egerton was plain Miss 
Cuvler, of Morristown, New Jersey, 
before she married her sonorous title. 
She is a remarkably beautiful creat- 
ure. 

Her form is shapely, her throat and 
shoulders are superb, and her head is 
well built and neatly poised. Her feat- 
ures are the perfection of their sort, and 
might almost be taken as an ideal type 
of American beauty. 

















THE METROPOLITAN OPERA SEASON OF 1895 
By Rupert Hughes 


HEN the curtain rolled down 

on “The Huguenots,” and 

rolled up again in obedience 
to the frantic demands of the vast audi- 
ence at the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
in New York, there was such a scene as 
the memory could not easily let go. 
For there stood a large majority of the 
supreme operatic artists of the world, 
clasping hands and forgetting their 
sombre roles in frolicsome gratitude for 
the ecstatic 


artists as Emma Eames, Zélie de Lussan, 
Sibyl Sanderson, Mira Heller, Lucille 
Hill, Mme. Mantelli, Mme. Van Cau- 
teren, Mile. de Vigne, Mile. Miramar, 
Signor Tamagno, Signori Ancona, Rus- 
sitano, Campanari, and Nicolini, and 
MM. Mauguit¢re, Gromzeski, Carbone, 
and Bensaude. 

It is no wonder that one should get 
mournful letters from music-students 
abroad, saying that New York has 

stripped Eu- 





plaudits of 
the hundreds 
on hundreds 
they had en- 
thralled. Im- 
agine them in 
one long, 
bobbing line, 
merry as 
school - chil- 
dren, and all 
past - masters 
of art. At 
this end was 
Pol. Plangon; 
next to him 
was Victor 
Maurel; at 
the other end 
stood the two 
de Reszkés, 
Jean and Ed- 
ouard. In the 
centre stood 
Lillian Nor- 
dica, Sofia 
Scalchi, and 
Nellie Melba. 
Back of them 
were ranged 
such lesser 
planets as 
Mile. Bauer- 
meister, and . 
Signori Rinaldini, Vanni, and Vaschetti, 
and a chorus of one hundred men and 
women. 

Remember, then, that besides all 
these there was a reserve-force of such 
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Signor Tamagno. 


~ | rope of its 
whole glory, 
and that Paris 
/ is dead musi- 


cally. The 
cause is not 
far to seek. 


The foreign- 
ers who affect 
such con- 
tempt for our 
idolatry of 
the Almighty 
Dollar need 
only to see 
the deity in 
reach to pros- 
trate them- 
selves before 
him. It isthe 
be witching 
glitter of gold 
that beckons 
all these ten- 
der throats 
and artful 
souls across 
the sea to our 
raw Climate 
and our chil 
ly musical at- 
mosphere. 
Yet it is a 
wonder that 
even the great American Dollar should 
cover such extravagance. And it could 
not if the auditorium were not so great 
that the topmost man in the highest gal- 
lery is a block and a half away from the 
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almost invisible singer at the footlights. 
And it would not if the amphitheatrical 
double tier of boxes were not a very 
display-shop of all the splendor and 
pomp the lords and ladies of society 
can put in exposition. The vulgarity of 
this glittering rivalry is the subject of 
much raillery, but it is not without solid 
value so long as it helps a few genuine 
devotees of music to creep into the up- 
per balconies and enjoy high-priced art 
from afar. 

Surely, no bloated monopolist or 
unscrupulous capitalist deserves his 
princely income more than these famous 
artists merit the high financial rewards 
of their divine gifts, perfected and 
coined only after years of labor and dis- 
couragement ; and it is a credit to the 
race that such substantial recognition 
of the finer talents is practised. But, 
like every other blessing on earth, this 
one has its flaw. So many musical 
monopolists are engaged, they are 
paid such munificent salaries, and 
their very multitude is so advertised 


that the populace becomes too much \4 


engrossed in the individuality of the 
singer to pay any critical attention to 
the opera in performance. 

This fact reduces the educational ef- 
fect of the opera season to a minimum, 
and reacts upon the finances of the man- 
agement, which finds poor houses invari- 
ably when a good opera is put on with 
a cast inferior—only comparatively—to 
the usual magnificence. It is this blind 
worship of the personality of the singers 
over the beauty of the song that partly 
justifies the management in its policy of 
presenting only one or two new operas 
a season, and giving the hackneyed fa- 
vorites of past generations over and 
Over. 

In the twelve weeks of the season only 
four novelties were granted the sated 
opera patrons. These were: Bemberg’s 
graceful setting of a libretto taken from 
Tennyson’s “ Elaine ;” Massenet’s very 
light opera, “Manon Lescaut,” given 
to introduce Sibyl Sanderson, who was 
expected to create a furore that never 
materialized ; Saint-Saéns’s “Samson 
and Delilah,” which is really an ora- 
torio and was carelessly given; and 
Verdi's comic opera, “Falstaff,” whose 
tardy appearance alone prevented it 


from a most prosperous run. To.all 


of these the grateful populace flocked ‘‘~ 
with most favorable prejudices, and it 
was not the fault of any Philistine aver- 
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sion to new works that sometimes sent 
them home with the prejudices reversed. 
The prayers for more novelties are grow- 
ing louder every year, and it is to be 
hoped that the autocrats that rule our 
musical destinies will unbend and dis- 
pense less hackneyed subjects next year. 

Besides furnishing the world of art 
with the substantial aid of its dollars, 
America has partly silenced foreign con- 
tempt by furnishing also almost all the 
leading women-singers. It is striking 
that they are all sopranos, and that 
there are no Yankee men to keep them 
company. The recent addition of a 
promising young American tenor, Lloyd 
Daubigny, lately of Daly’s Theatre, 
however, gives promise of a time when 
the men will be willing to travel and 
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slave as patiently as have the women 
who have achieved success. 

There seems to be something about 
the freedom of a new civilization that is 
favorable to the development of night- 
ingales. This does not extend so far as 
to include the pioneers, for overmuch 
denial is as bad for a voice as a surfeit 
of luxury. But there is certainly room 
for a theory of some kind in the fact 
that Melba was an Australian, and Nor- 
dica, Eames, Sanderson, de Lussan, and 
Hill were all Americans. 

On many, though not on all, con- 
siderations, Mme. Melba deserves the 
place of honor in the present aristocracy 
of art. Her voice is not so strong nor 
so rich in low notes as that of Eames, 
and it is not so passionate nor so hu- 
man in its veiled tones as that of Nordi- 
ca. In fact it is more a magic flute than 
a voice. But it has such an indescrib- 
able liquidity in her unequalled caden- 
zas, and wells out with such a bird- 
like brilliance and is so clear without 
shrillness and so winged without harsh- 
ness, that one can only wonder and 
worship. Bits of florid music that are, 
in other throats, mere feats of vocal 
gymnastics become fountains of leaping 
fire and rippling ecstasy when Melba 
sings. The recent season 
has brought her credit for 
large advances in dram- 
atic art, but she is still so 
markedly lacking in any 
natural gifts for impersonation 
beyond the sympathy a radiant 
stage-presence and a superb voice 
must command, that her true forte 
must be found in concert. In this 
field she has no living peer. It 
was rumored last year, in fact, that 
she would devote herself to con- 
cert, and a short preliminary tour 
this season proved her commercial 
value there, but the defection of 
Emma Calvé from the opera left it 
necessary to have some great star, 
and she returned to her first love. 

To see Melba as Juliet, looking 
like a girl of eighteen, while she 
carols the rapturous Waltz Song, 
is to refuse credence to the fact 
that she is the mother of a boy of 
eleven. Yet it was only in 1888 
that she made her début in Brus- 
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Jean de Reszké in ‘The Cid.” 
























































sels, and became the pet child of 
fortune. She was born in Aus- 
tralia of a Scotch father and a 
mother of Spanish descent. She 
was then disguised from fame as 
Miss Mitchell, a pianist of local 
reputation. She married a man 
named Armstrong when she was 
seventeen years old, and it is to 
the unhappiness of this match that 
the world is indebted for her 
blessed voice. It’s an ill-wind that 
blows nobody good. Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s father moved to England 
as commissioner to a London Ex- 
position, and brought his family 
with him. She then placed herself 
under the tuition of Madame Mar- 
chesi, and on completing her stud- 
ies passed from the obscurity of 
Mrs. Nellie Armstrong to the glory 
of all that Melba means. Her stage- 
name is a patriotic adaptation of 
Melbourne, her native city. 

In many respects Lillian Nordica 
is the greatest singer before the 
public. She has had a highly sue 
cessful concert record ; she has a 
very large répertoire of Italian op- 
eras and earlier German works in 
which she has scored triumphs, and 
she attracted so much attention by 
her work in Wagner’s operas that 
she received that very apotheosis 
of the singer of “the music of the 
future "—a call to appear at Bay- 
reuth, the Mecca of all Wagner- 
ites, originally the great German’s 
special theatre, and still under the 
direction of his wife. There she 
added another victory to her crowded 
scroll. Her versatility is surprising. 
She can exalt you with the grandeur 
and fire of a Wagnerian heroine, or set 
you laughing with a playful ballad like 
“Love Go Hang!”—and do both with 
consummate art and completeness. 

There has been a sore longing this 
winter for a woman-actress who could 
set the stamp of genius on a character 
and sing it acceptably as well. Calvé 
was such an original and true thinker, 
and such a consistent and powerful 
actress, that her memory has spoiled 
New York people for the old school of 
operatic acting which paid regard only 
to the emission of tone and the merest 








Z6élie de Lussan. 


indication of stage-play. Nordica is 
certainly no peer of Calvé in this re- 
spect, but she is still much above the 
average. Her voice in the loud, high 
notes is as keen and piercing as a sword, 
yet without metallic twang or chill ; 


while in pianissimo passages its un- 
equalled sweetness and warmth are 


fairly ravishing. 

Mme. Nordica was Lillian Norton, of 
Maine, off the stage. The man who be- 
friended her when she was studying 
abroad, and whom she later married, 
attempted, several years ago, to cross 
the English Channel in a balloon. He 
has never reappeared, and there is little 
doubt that he was drowned. Rumors 
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of Mme. Nordica’s second marriage were 
plentiful this winter. 

A star of great prominence in the 
operatic firmament is Mme. Emma 
Eames, also an American, and the wife 
of the well-known artist, Julian Story. 
After she had studied in Paris with 
Marchesi till she was ready for grand 
opera, Jean de Reszké became interest- 
ed in her; and under his experienced 
coaching she made her début, triumph- 
ing over all Paris. Her first appear- 


Victor Maurel as ‘' lago.”’ 
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ance in this country, stamped with that 
foreign approval which many Americans 
demand before they dare add their own, 
made her the success of an entire sea- 
son. She is a woman of the most re- 
markable beauty and refinement. Her 
voice, which is celebrated for its accu- 
racy and sharpness, is often marred by 
a Parisian twang, and is not remarkably 
limpid in cadenzas ; but the ’cello-like 
richness and volume of her lower notes 
are superb. 
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Sibyl Sanderson. 


Mme. Eames’s phlegmatic refusal to 
be animated or impassioned dramat- 
ically has resisted the raillery of critics 
for years, and she has become prover- 
bial for iciness ; but her appearance as 
the mischievous, frolicsome J/rs. Ford 
in “ Falstaff” was so full of charm and 
vivacity that it gave new hope to those 
of her admirers that have long won- 
dered at her indifferent acting. 


Mile. ZClie de Lussan is a good ex- 
ample for Americans who are so la- 
mentably unwilling to believe in their 
own artists till the foreign world has 
discovered them—and sometimes will 
not even then. De Lussan, an American 
by birth and training, though of French 
descent, was allowed to tour the coun 
try with a light opera troupe, the Bos- 
ton Ideals, that finally disbanded -for 
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lack of patronage. Fleeing to England 
she made a decided success there with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company. When 
Calvé, piqued in asilly woman’s quarrel, 
refused to return to America, Mlle. de 
Lussan was selected to fill her place. 
This was highly unfortunate, as the 
words “Carmen” and “ Calvé” are now 
synonymous forevermore with the Amer- 
ican public, whose blood had boiled or 
frozen before the sensuousness and 
heartlessness of the Spanish cigarette- 
maker as Calvé impersonated her. 

It was a foregone conclusion that de 
Lussan would fail, because she could 
not be a devil if she wanted to, and her 
Carmen must needs be only a pretty, 
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mischievous flirt. In the same rdle 
Mile. Mira Heller, a fairly successful 
new-comer, met the same fate. Mlle. 
de Lussan’s Carmen was not so unfort- 
unate a début, however, as to freeze 
up the Yankee heart entirely to her, 
and in other roles she made consider- 
able success. In “Don Giovanni ” and 
“ Falstaff” she was cordially accepted. 
Her stage -presence is captivating, 
though her voice lacks warmth and 
brilliance. 

Miss Lucille Hill, another American, 
failed to win more than fair success, 
and her not extraordinary gifts do not 
predict a notable career. Still she was 
by no means a positive failure, like 
Mile. Libia Drog, whose ex- 
perience is one of the pa- 
thetic bits of ill-luck that 
crowd the stage-world. 
Called upon at the last mo- 
ment to be substitute for 
another singer, and afflicted 
with a not unnatural ner- 
vousness, she gave way un- 
der the strain and broke 
down in the midst of an aria. 
The orchestra became con- 
fused, Mile. Drog meditated 
flight, and there was excite- 
ment enough for a few mo- 
ments before the opera went 
on. Her natural abilities 
were not sufficient to carry 
her over this first misfort- 
une, and the hopes built up 
through years of prepara- 
tion and the voyage to a for- 
eign shore were shattered 
with tragic suddenness. 

Miss Sibyl Sanderson’s 
début was made a failure 
chiefly by the unfortunate 
eagerness of her managers 
to create a sensation. Her 
rank in Paris and her vocal 
abilities were over - adver - 
tised till expectation was 
built up too high for Miss 
Sanderson’s powers to sus- 
tain. Her high E, which 
the French speak of as an 
“* Kiffel Tower note,” did not 
overawe the American pub- 
lic. Besides, her voice was 
hardly big enough for the 
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great barn in which she had to sing, 
and the quality of it was too wiry to 
please our national preference for mel- 
lowness above clearness. The French, 
however, are so fond of the metal ina 
voice, meaning its keenness and vi- 
brancy, that they usually work in a 
good deal of its twang and hardness as 
well. 

Of the men of the troupe much 
might be said, had we not granted so 
much place aux dames. 

It is almost insolence to try to add 
any praises to the multitudinous laurels 
already burying the de Reszk¢és. Every- 
body knows that they are Polish noble- 
men of wealth and large estates that 
vannot tempt them from their art. 
iverybody knows that their long rec- 
ord has been one series of triumphs. 
The glory of their genius, however, is 
that time cannot stale nor custom wither 
its infinite variety. Every year finds 
them more cordially crowned and more 
widely appreciated. Every year finds 
them still laboring to perfect their art 
and reach out into new fields. They 
are still students as well as masters. 
While Jean goes on identifying himself 
with the love-lorn heroes of all the ope- 
ras of every school — Bizet, Gounod, 
Massenet, and Wagner — Edouard is 
displaying a versatility positively start- 
ling. His demoniac Mephistopheles is 
perfect, but so is his venerable Friar 
Laurence and his uproariously comical 
Leporello. This year he ventured into 
barytone réles and won success as the 
Toreador. 

A rival for his honors is the regal 
Plangon, whose voice is possibly more 
mellow, though not quite so immense. 
He lacks versatility, however, and is 
only successful in réles of great dignity. 
There he is unsurpassed. 

Jean de Reszké’s rival this year was 
Signor Tamagno, a robust tenor of the 
old Italian school. His voice is ex- 


tremely powerful, and his singing full 
of fire, though his acting shows the 


good old tendency to neglect all the 
other characters on the stage, and his 
passion is apt to carry him off the key. 
He is credited with receiving the high- 
est salary ever paid a man -singer, 
though Jean de Reszké probably earns 
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M, Plangon. 


an equal amount through a share in the 
box-oflice receipts. 

The third tenor was a new-comer, 
Signor Russitano, whose voice is of a 
rare quality, though its richness was 
usually spoiled by a stage-presence as 
stilted as it was diminutive. 

Signor Ancona renewed his successes 
of last year, and Signor Campanari re- 
ceived genuine ovations on the occasions 
on which he appeared. 

If Calvé found no successor among 
the women, yet the people did not lack 
an idol, for they exalted M. Maurel, a 
barytone whose interpretations have be- 
come final —historical. Possessing a 
voice which is not of especially rich 
quality, except in its veiled tones, when 
it is mellow indeed, he has so mastered 
his art, by the aid of sheer genius and 
faithful study of minutest details, that 
he must receive immortal fame for his 
guerdon. Nor has he merely improved 
on the work of others ; he is undoubt- 
edly the greatest living creator of new 
roles and the most versatile. To be 
able to play a perfect Jago and a perfect 
Falstaff is dumfounding enough, but 
to add an ideal portrait of Don Giovan- 
ni and an unequalled Rigoletto to one’s 
répertoire is to be granted practically 
unlimited powers. Before such genius 
the critic is glad to forsake his calling. 
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THE REVENGE OF NABONASSAR 
By Edgar Fawcett 


ORE than seven hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, Na- 
bonassar, King of Babylonia, 

paced the gardens of his palace, one 
evening, in restless wrath. 

All the forenoon he had been hunting 
on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
among the dense reeds there he had 
slain with his own arrows an enormous 
lion. The King had been rowed out 
into full stream and a pack of dogs had 
beaten the lion from its lair. In dying 
the monster had reddened for yards the 
water where he swam, and by a desper- 
ate blow from one huge paw he had 
almost overturned the royal barge. This 
peril, combined with the actual slaugh- 
ter of the beast, Nabonassar had so 
keenly relished that his courtiers and 


minions had hoped the cloud of ill- 
humor which had gloomed him since 
yesterday would now relievingly vanish. 

But no. On his return to the palace, 
that afternoon, he had still the same air 
of smoldering anger. Served with lun- 
cheon while half-reclining on a couch of 
tiger-skins, he scarcely tasted the del 
icacies laid before him to lure his lan- 
guid appetite. On the great polished 
table of yellow Tabriz marble, bream 
and dace and lampreys from Syria 
smoked in golden dishes. There were 
figs and honey and olives and citrons, 
all of the choicest, and a huge silver 
flagon of Armenian wine, fragrant and 
almost priceless, its handle and rim 
thick-gemmed with amethysts from 
Petra. 
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Nabonassar drank heavily, though he 
ate but little. At length the wine made 
him drowsy, and his fan-bearers moved 
somewhat nearer to his couch and 
wrought a stronger breeze for his 
flushed face as it drooped among the 
silken pillows. Now and then one 
knotted hand would lift itself toward 
his face, the bracelet of ruby and emer- 
ald that clasped his dark, brawny arm 
flickering in the perfumed dusk. 

“ His dreams are bad,” whispered his 
slaves. ‘He is thinking of the low- 
born youth, Baladan, who daringly 
killed his beautiful sweetheart, Zirubra, 
having learned that the King’s eunuchs 
would bear her to the royal seraglio.” 

It was late when Nabonassar woke. 
The sun had set, but a lovely greenish 
light lingered in the west, over-curtained 
by mists of ethereal orange. He left 
the pavilion in which he had slumbered, 
and mounted into a high gallery, filled 
with roses and oleanders and acacias. 
Beyond these glimmered a shadowy 
chamber full of moon-like lamps, and 
there, at a signal, as he well knew, 
throngs of dancing-girls would float, 
while here the music of dulcimers and 
lutes and citherns would break as if by 
magic from lairs of leaves and blooms. 

But Nabonassar was in no mood for 
such revels. He stood biting his lip 
and gazing down at the mighty opu- 
lence and splendor of the great city, 
with its palaces, gardens, and canals 
vague in the dying light, and its zig- 
garats, or temple towers, looming above 
the huge black bulks of the winged 
bulls. 

A step sounded near him on the por- 
phyry floor. He started, turning. No 
one had the right to address or even 
approach him unsummoned except the 
Grand Vizier. This, as it proved, was 
he. 

For some time they talked in low 
tones together. At length, with a sort 
of heat-lightning at play in the sultry 
gloom of his eyes, Nabonassar said : 


“This miserable slave defied me 
through his vulgar and murderous 


jealousy. He dared, by killing Zirubra, 
to infer that my approval of her beauty 
shamed rather than dignified her. And 
you talk, Tiglath, of my killing him in 
return! Pah! I might kill one of my 
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eunuchs, if I chose, because his hand 
trembled in putting on my tiara. What 
sort of revenge would it be merely to 
kill this audacious oaf ?” 

The Grand Vizier said nothing. He 
knew how young Baladan, a comely and 
vigorous youth, waited his doom that 
moment between dungeon walls. He 
knew that his sovereign’s wrath against 
the lad was dreadful. He had won- 
dered why the executioners were not 
summoned hours ago. Now the truth 
began to dawn upon him. 

“You are skilled in statecraft,” said 
Nabonassar, laying one hand (an im- 
mense honor) upon his arm. “ Yet you 
are skilled, my good Tiglath, in leech- 
craft as well. Find me some new way 
in which to wreak punishment on this 
audacious clod.” 

“Some new way?” faltered Tiglath. 

“ You know all the subtle poisons of 
India, Media, Ethiopia, and many an- 
other land. What I desire is not mere 
tame death ; that he would bear with 
the same saucy courage that he showed 
in stabbing his love to the heart. Nor 
do I ask of you physical torture ; that, 
too, I doubt not, he would meet with 
unflinching nerve. Besides, one gives 
that to the commonest criminal. This 
Baladan is none of these. His act has 
been one of sacrilegious mutiny. By 
Ishtar, I would have him suffer in pro- 
portion to his sin!” 

The Grand Vizier bowed low. “ Great 
King,” he murmured, “I will do thy 
bidding, if the gods will so allow.” 


Next day Baladan was freed from 
thrall. With amazement he found him- 
self conducted into the presence of the 
King. He had expected death, even 
longed for it. He had killed his be- 
trothed at her own despairing entreaty, 
and the love he had borne her made 
him forget the magnitude of his crime 
in dreary sense of bereavement at her 
loss. 

Soon he was thunder-stricken by the 
pardoning clemency of Nabonassar. 
Costly garments were given him, a title 
of no mean import was conferred upon 
him, and he was allotted a place so near 
the royal person that secret jealousies 
were roused at such astonishing gra- 
ciousness. 
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“T respect courage and fidelity,” Na- 
bonassar had said to him, “ wherever 
they are found. See, Baladan, that you 
serve your King as well as you served 
your belief in the sanctity of a lover's 
ideal. . . . To-night you shall sup 
with me at my right hand, and as a 
mark of special pardon my Grand Viz- 
ier, Tiglath, shall himself serve you 
wine.” 

“He will be poisoned,” the courtiers 
whispered among themselves. ‘The 
King and Tiglath have conferred to- 


gether. This whim of Nabonassar’s 
will have a tragic end. Let us wait and 
watch.” 


They waited and watched, but with 
no result. Not only did Baladan sup 
with the King that night, but on the 
next and the next. In a few more days, 
too, he became Nabonassar’s favorite 
companion. It transpired that, though 
a peasant by birth, he had fallen, years 
avo, under the guidance and tutelage 
of a wise old Chaldean astrologer and 
seer, now dead. This man had shielded 
him in his early orphanage, and taught 
him to read and write with fair ability, 
also training him in cleanly usages 
whereby the natural beauty of his face 
and form were much enhanced. 

And discovering his aptitude with 
certain old scrolls of Assyrian verse, 
the King, when tired after hot chase, or 
when oppressed by burdensome affairs 
of rule, would bid him read aloud the 
lyrics of bards deal hundreds of years 
ago, telling how Idzubar, the mighty 
hunter, lost his beloved friend, the seer 
Heabani, and how he prayed passionate- 


ly to the god Hea, and at list gained 
for his friend release from hell. Many 


another tale of the distant past would 
Baladan chantingly recite from the an- 
cient scrolls. 

But one day, as it befell, his voice 
failed him. He looked at the King with 
wide, wistful eyes. 

“Why do you pause ?” asked Nabo- 
nassar. 

The youth’s lips twitched ; an inartic- 
ulate sound came from them. He had 
lost the power of speech. 


The King summoned Tiglath. They 
both overwhelmed Baladan with sym- 
pathy. But while he lay upon the 


King’s own couch, fanned by the royal 
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fan-bearers, he made a motion as if he 
would write. 

They brought him parchment and a 
stylus, and with firm hand he wrote: 
“QO King, in thy greatness grieve not 
for such as I. Death I do not fear, 
since life is charmless without her whom 
I slew, and whom thou hast forgiven me 
for slaying.” 

Later, the weakness which had as- 
sailed Baladan almost left him, and he 
again moved about the palace. though 
somewhat feeble of step. Meanwhile 
Nabonassar had said to the Grand 
Vizier : 

**You have done well thus far. He 
does not fear death. That suits my 
will. It is life, not death, that I desire 
him tofear. . . Next, after duinb- 
ness, will come Llindness ?” 

“ Next, King, will come blindness, the 
gods thus permitting.” 

“The gods, Tiglath! what have they 
to do with your subtle and wondrous 
poisons ?” 

The Grand Vizier bowed low. 
King, the gods are omnipotent.” 

Nabonassar tossed his head and 
clenched his hands. Then, softening, 
“ Yes, you are right,” he answered ; * and 
when will blindness come ?” 

“To-morrow, I surmise. 
est, the day after.” 

“T shall be watchful of its comine,” 
the King muttered. “ Then, when he is 
speechless and sightless, I will stand he- 
side him and tell him of the punishment 
I have inflicted. Afterward he shal! be 
sent again to his dungeon, where for 
years, as I trust, he may lie and brood 
over the atrocity of his insult.” 

Again the Grand Vizier bowed low. 
But there was a look of dread on his 
narrow and foxy face which Nabonassar 
did not discern. 

Before twilight of the next day Naho- 
nassar, while pacing one of the halls of 
the palace, received certain tidings. He 
at once repaired to an upper chamber, 
where Baladan, clad imperially, stood 
surrounded by attendants obsequious 
and mute. 

‘Blindness has stricken him, O 
King,” said one of these, in answer to 
Nabonassar’s quick question. ‘ It came 
upon him suddenly, even as the sand- 
storm on the desert wanderer.” 


* Great 


Or, at lat- 














The King, by a gesture, caused his 
servants to place the youth on a pile of 
cushions near at hand. As Baladan 
sink on these, with a great, weary sigh, 
Nabonassar motioned for everyone to 
withdraw. Then he, this haughty mon- 
arch, sank on both knees beside his 
victim. 

* Baladan,” he said, amid the intense 
stillness that now reigned, “I have 
never pardoned you. Death you have 
told me you do not fear. Now that 
I have caused you to become both 
speechless and blind, shall you not learn 
to fear life? That is my punishment. 
And so long as nature lets you live, so 
long shall your life continue ; for in the 
gloom of the prison to which you shall 
now return, all chance of suicide will be 
impossible.” 

Here Nabonassar paused. The face 
beside him gleamed unagitated, repose- 
ful. Its large, dark, sightless eyes were 
full of a musing mildness. 

Suddenly a certain new thought 
flashed through the King’s mind. 

* Baladan !” he cried. 

There was no answer. Again and 
again he repeated the youth’s name. 
Finally he almost shrieked it, close to 
Baladan’s ear. 

But only serenity clothed the features 
on which Nabonassar’s burning gaze 
was fixed, 

“Great King,” 
him. “16 16: 1.” 

He sprang to his feet, facing the 
Grand Vizier. He pointed to Baladan, 
whose look was now filled with a soft 
rapture of reverie. “ What does this 
mean ?” he demanded. 

“My King——” 

“Speak, Tiglath! ... Have you be- 
trayed me ?” 

The Grand Vizier knelt beside the 
youth for a moment. He called Bala- 
dan’s name several times, in swift, keen 
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said a voice behind 
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tones. Not only was there no sign 
of response, but the sweet and dreamy 
and preoccupied look deepened on the 
young man’s face, while his olive lids 
began softly to droop over the two rich 
yet dimming stars of his eves. 

Slowly the Grand Vizier rose, 
confronted the stormy brows of 
bonassar. 

“Great King,” he murmured, humbly, 
“my poisons have failed me. In de- 
stroying the boy’s sight I have also 
destroyed his hearing. He knows noth- 
ing of the punishment you have inflicted 
upon him. Nay, more: I fear that the 
benumbing spell of my drugs will cause 
him soon to die, and die the easiest and 
most peaceful of deaths.” 

Nabonassar grasped by its jewelled 
hilt the short sword at his thigh. He 
drew it forth, rushed upon Tiglath— 
then suddenly paused. 

Slowly he put the sword back into its 
sheath, and as he did so the fury faded 
from his lips and eyes. ‘Great are 
the gods,” he said, below his breath. 
“Nay, all rages and resentments of 
kings are as nothingness beside the 
majesties of their mandates and de- 
crees !” 

That night he ordered an immense 
smoking sacrifice to be held in the 
grandest of all the Babylonian temples 

one which was sacred to Asshur, 
supremest of gods, and wrought of 
seven radiant colors, to symbolize the 
seven planets of Chaldean astronomy. 
Here he stood barefoot and clad in 
simplest wool, among the mitred priests, 
with their oiled and perfumed beards 
and their flounced robes, costly and 
voluminous. This he did to make pub- 
lie avowal of his repentance, humility, 
and shame. 

And that same night the youth, Ba- 
ladan, died, very peacefully and as 
though he slept 


and 
Na- 




















THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 


By James Clarence Harvey 


ACK WESTFORD was 
not a professional 
heart - breaker. He 
was not even an in- 
tentional heart- 
breaker, and yet there 
was a certain some- 
thing that came into 
his eyes when he talked to a pretty girl 
which made her forget previous engage- 
ments; and there was a certain some- 
thing else in the tone of his voice that 
made even the most loquacious young 
ladies willingly silent. 

He had been christened the ‘ Knave 
of Hearts ” partly because his name was 
Jack, and partly out of a spirit of friend- 
ly maliciousness on the part of pretty 
Florence Smythe, who claimed that he 
had quite broken her heart at one fell 
swoop in a single evening ; and this 
was how it happened : 

They had been sitting at Mrs. Van 
Kirk’s dinner-table, a table which had 
never groaned beneath the weight of a 
repast which was not au fait in every 
particular. It was a round table, with 
a circumference which just accommo- 
dated twelve congenial people—-always 
congenial, for that was a trick of the 
hostess —and experiment had proved 
that the diameter of the table was just 
the right number of inches to keep 
everybody in touch with everybody else. 

Little asides, hastily monotoned, could 
be indulged in, but no confidences were 
free from a sudden “ Don’t you think 
so?” from the other side of the table. 

Jack Westford was, to a certain ex- 
tent, a favorite of the hostess. He had 
a most brilliant trait of character, un- 
usual in modern men; he recognized 
the stupidity of his own quick-witted- 
ness as compared with that of the aver- 
age girl, past her bread-and-butter days. 
His seat at table was always three 
people away from the hostess, so that 
their little code of signals could flash to 
and fro unobserved by the others. 

If Mrs. Van Kirk toyed with a fork, 
Jack knew in an instant that, some- 





where around the table, the guests were 
drifting into commonplaces, and the 
cleverness of the man was instantly fired 
broadside into that quarter and enthu- 
siasm infused into the offenders. 

On the particular evening when Mrs. 
Smythe—the lovely Mrs. Smythe—and 
her daughter Florence graced the round 
table, Jack was flanked on either side 
by the mother and daughter, who looked 
more like sister and sister. 

Miss Smythe had seen more of the 
world than her mother, or, at least, had 
dived deeper into its mysteries and 
stayed under longer. 

It had made her 
daisical. 

The young men who danced attend- 
ance upon her were controlled by her, 
and Jack Westford’s ability to deflect, 
and even reverse, her conversational in- 
tentions rather staggered her. It made 
her thoughtful, and Mrs. Van Kirk 
raised her napkin to her lips with her 
left hand, holding it there until she 
aught Jack’s eye. 

In the code that signal meant “Stir 
up the lady on your right !” 

It was no fault of Mrs. Smythe’s that 
the name was spelled with a “y.” That 
misfortune had befallen the family three 
generations back, when, because of 
some trifling feud, the Smiths at the 
corner of the block had offended the 
Smiths who did not live on a commer, and 
the relationship had been repudiated by 
the addition of the ‘‘e” and the elimi- 
nation of the “i.” 

Westford turned to his neighbor sud- 
denly and surprised her in the act of 
taking his intellectual measure. 

“Weighed in the balance and found 
wanting ?” he said. 

And Miss Smythe flushed with vexa- 
tion that this man should know from a 
glance the conclusion which was just 
formulating itself in her own mind. 

“You were speaking of your terror 
in a thunder-storm, Miss Smythe,” he 
continued, not waiting for the semi- 
apology she had been a little slow in 





somewhat lacka- 
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“Salted almonds are to this generation 


making. ‘It reminded me most forcibly 
of the terrible storm that was raging on 
the night when it became my unpleas- 
ant duty to kill my uncle.” 

Miss Smythe turned cold, started 
slightly, then believing that she had 
misunderstood, inquired : 

“T beg your pardon. It became your 
unpleasant duty to $i 

“To kill my uncle. The most cour- 
teous old gentleman of his time, I am 
sure. I had grown exceedingly fond of 
him, and he had been liberal with me to 
a fault, and only that self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, he might be 
with us to-night.” 

Mrs. Van Kirk’s napkin was at her 
lips, this time in the right hand. 

“The neighbor on your left wants 
something,” was the translation from 
the code. Westford’s eye swept the 
table and determined that Mrs. Smythe 
was yearning for salted almonds. 

“Salted almonds are to this genera- 
tion what peanuts were to the last,” he 
said, helping her bountifully. “They 
lead one on with some subtle, irresist- 
ible power that is only checked by the 
absence of —more almonds.” 

Miss Smythe’s eyes were bigger than 
usual, as she waited for the continuation 
of Westford’s story, but he showed no 





what peanuts were to the last.” 


sign of resuming, and began to relate an 
incident sugeested to him by the clema- 
tis that adorned the table. 

“ Your uncle,” she finally interpolated. 
“You did not tell me.” 

“Oh! to be sure. Where was I?” 

“You were saying that self-preserva- 
tion was the first law of nature-——” 

“Oh! yes. Well, I was staying at his 
country - house, an old tumble -down, 
stone mansion, built nobody knows 
when, overgrown with creeping vines 
like these on the table here, or some- 
thing similar. His window was covered 
with them. I remember the sun would 
come shimmering through, and the flut- 
tering leaves made fantastic shadow- 
dances on the floor. I had discovered 
a hidden stairway which ran in a spiral 
around the great chimney; in fact it 
was entered by a revolving doorway in 
the side of the great fireplace itself. I 
chanced to touch the spring which held 
it, when alone one night, in trying to 
place an unusually large fire-log. Don’t 
you think, Miss Smythe, that the big 
fireplace in a country-house is more 
thought-inspiring than anything else in 
the world?” 

“Tt certainly does excite the imagina- 
tion. You say the secret door opened?” 

“Yes, turned on a pivot ; and natur- 
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ally I went through and it closed behind 
me. In the darkness, I felt the stairs, 
rising before me, and cautiously as- 
cended, one by one, until “ 

Mrs. Van Kirk was placing a fork at 
right angles with a candelabrum, or, in 
other words, two people were getting 
confidential on the other side of the 
table. 

“Ts it true, Miss Van Brunt, that you 
compared the mind of man with the 
top drawer of a lady’s dressing-case?” 
Westford slipped this in between two 
confidences, and the opposite semicir- 
cle began to acquiesce or disapprove ac- 
cording to sex. 

“You have been in Egypt, Miss 
Smythe ?” said Jack. 

“Yes, Mr. Westford, I have been in 
Egypt—but—the staircase ?” 

“Oh! yes; to be sure. It ended ata 
door, locked, but with the key on my 
side. I turned it softly and the first 
sight which met my eye was the moon- 
light, sifting through the vine-clad win- 
dow of my uncle’s apartment. 

“Something seemed to tell me that the 
discovery was intended by fate. My 
own debts were large and rapidly in- 
creasing at that time, and my uncle had 
lived the allotted number of years in 
luxury. I could not shake off the belief 
that this secret stairway was revealed to 
me for a purpose, for I am a fatalist. 
Are you?” 

“Well, not exactly. I find it easy, 
sometimes, te believe that what has been 
was to be, but I cannot lay aside my 
own individuality enough to say: What 
is to be will be.” 

“You should dabble in geology and 
astronomy a little. To rid ourselves of 
profound respect for one individual be- 
ing, we must take little, imaginary trips 
of a million or two miles into space, or 
a corresponding number of years into 
the earth’s crust-——” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Westford, but your 
uncle was ——” 

“ Sleeping, sleeping comfortably ; and 
as I looked upon him I thought how 
much better to waken in the great Un- 
known, after a dream of content, than 
to wait for the slow, painful encroach- 
ments of disease. His career was well 
rounded and complete. I was his heir. 
My life was one of anxiety and worry 
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for lack of what he possessed. Could I 
but realize my expectations at once, and 
live as he had lived, I would be willing, 
at his age, to have the same end befall 
me as that which occurred to my mind 
for him.” 

Miss Smythe had allowed two courses 
to pass untouched, and now responded 
to some query of the gentleman on her 
right. 

Westford’s face, however, intervened, 
whichever way she turned. 

It was an honest face ; the last in the 
world to associate with a deliberate 
crime. She terminated a brief discus- 
sion as gracefully as possible, and was 
then obliged to resume it, as Westford 
was describing to her mother the habits 
of camels while crossing Sahara. 

At last she seized an opportunity : 

“You were not really in earnest, Mr. 
Westford ?” 

“ Perfectly so—I am an earnest man ; 
always in earnest. You are referring 
to 

“To your determination with regard 
to your uncle.” 

“Oh! yes. Well, among the South 
American Indians I had found a pe- 
culiar drug which, brought into the 
circulation of the blood, affected the ac- 
tion of the heart and caused death in 
from one to two hours.” 

“ Death!” Miss Smythe drew away 
slightly on her chair, glanced at the 
hostess, as though wondering what 
would result if she quietly left the ta- 
ble, then looked again at Westford and 
sat expectantly, fascinated by a desire 
to know every detail. The man was 
not jesting. The expression of his face 
indicated that he was living over again 
the incidents of the past, save at those 
moments when the courtesies of the 
table occupied his attention. 

“You had some of the drug?” final- 
ly asked the bewildered girl. 

“Oh! yes, somewhere among my 
traps, but I couldn’t possibly have done 
it that night, that beautiful, moonlight 
night. Everything was too peaceful 
and life seemed too well worth living ; 
but a few nights later, after I had found 
the drug and purchased a hypodermic, 
and the wind was howling and the 
thunder and lightning rolling and flash- 
ing, it seemed a different matter entire- 
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ly. That great stone house, in such a 
storm, seemed so uncanny and weird 
and dreadful that, in the eternal fitness 
of things, a crime seemed inevitable. I 
had determined to leave for the Orient 
at once, and it seemed to me that to set 
tire to the house, before ascending the 
staircase, would better serve my pur- 
pose. Heart failure, superinduced by 
fright, would then cover all questions 
as tomy uncle’s inability to escape from 
the flames—but I fear this is tiresome, 
Miss Smythe. I have never spoken of 
it before, but you seemed to suggest a 
disposition where confidence is not mis- 
placed and——” 

“Tam interested ; frightfully so! I 
am only waiting to hear the end. I 
vannot believe that a man, respected as 
you are, could-——” 

* Could be so philosophical in so un- 
usual an affair? I suppose not. That 
comes from years in the East and South 
of the other hemisphere, where human 
life is placed at such a trifling valua- 
tion.” 

‘‘ Please, please tell me of the stormy 
night.” 

“Oh! yes—I drew the blazing fire- 
logs out into the room and saw them 
spreading their flames, beyond possibil- 
ity of being extinguished, then quickly 
entered the hidden stairway. The door 
closed behind me. I crept up quickly, 
but quietly, and opened my uncle’s door 
stealthily, but the draught wrenched 
it from my hand and closed it with 
a crash. My uncle’s valet instantly 
rapped on the door and asked if he 
was needed ;—now I have always been 
able to imitate a familiar voice and it 
was especially easy during such a rag- 
ing storm. In Constantinople, twelve 
years ago, I imitated a friend’s voice 
so well that——” 

“Never mind Constantinople, Mr. 
Westford. The valet rapped on the 
door r 

“And I told him, in well-feigned 
tones, to go to bed ; but my voice had 
awakened my uncle. He started to a 
sitting posture and would have cried 
out, but——” 

Mrs. Van Kirk’s fork was again tilted 
up against the candelabrum. 

“Miss Van Brunt, I want to ask you 
for that peculiar-shaped nut on your 
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plate. It reminds me of a time when I 
was obliged to use a similar one asa 
bullet for a gun. It saved my life.” 

“How interesting! Tell us.” And 
Miss Van Brunt never knew that Mrs. 
Van Kirk had deliberately nipped a 
horseback riding engagement in the 
bud, which might have led to an en- 
gagement for life. 

“Tt was on the Congo, and I had 
been sent across country with a message 
and lost my way. I cut the bullet from 
a cartridge, to use as a pencil—to do 
some figuring on bits of bark—and re- 
placing it with paper to save the powder, 
placed the shell in my belt. Twenty 
minutes later I was surrounded by a 
score of savages whose assagais were 
not pointing in the direction I-wanted 
to go. I knew, by the position of the 
sun, which way would lead to the river 
and backed toward it, preyenting a rush 
by picking off a native now and then, 
but oftener by firing over their heads. 

“T had almost reached the river, 
when, to my dismay, I found that I had 
used every cartridge in my belt, except- 
ing the blank. The savages must have 
read as much in my face, for they raised 
an unearthly yell and started forward 
on a run. Just then I saw a nut, the 
counterpart of this one, at my feet. I 
seized it, crowded it into the shell, and 
hastily opened the breech of my gun. 
It fitted—I looked up—a spear was 
poised in the hand of a chief—I fired 
and he fell; then, making a mad rush 
for the river, I plunged in, swam to the 
other side and escaped in the jungle.” 

“How exciting!” said Miss Van 
Brunt; but Miss Smythe’s excitement 
was not due to the African episode. 

The same fascination that leads Span- 
ish women to bull- fights led her to 
hunger and thirst for the horror of 
the tale this man could mix with his 
claret and his punch. 

“Did your uncle know you?” she 
whispered, at last. 

“T think not. I should be sorry to 
feel that he did. He would not have 
understood. Of course the hypodermic 
was useless in a case like this, and, by 
the lightning flashes, my eye saw clearly 
but one thing in the room: the brass- 
handle of the tongs by the fireplace, 
where the fire had been extinguished 
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earlier in the evening. I 
could hear a roaring be- 
yond the door, and I knew 
that an alarm of fire would 
soon be sounded—I grasped 
the tongs——” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. 
Smythe,” said Jack, turn- 
ing to the lady on his left, 
“there are six salted al- 
monds left. If you guess 
my age within five years, you 
shall have four of the six. 
If you fail-—I take four, 
while you must content 
yourself with two. I give 
you fair warning, though; 
my baldness does not be- 
token years, and I do not 
dye my mustache.” 

“Never mind Mr. West- 
ford’s age, mamma; take 
two almonds for the pres- 
ent, and let him finish tell- 
ing me something.” 

Just here there was a 
eeneral movement toward 
the drawing-room, and, 
trembling with excitement, 
Miss Smythe seized an es rly 
opportunity to whisper to 
her hostess : 

“T want to speak to you 
one moment.” 

They retired to the foyer, 
and Miss Smythe exclaimed: 

“Do you know that this man West- 
ford is a monster, a perfect fiend incar- 
nate ?” 

Mrs. Van Kirk looked in amazement 
at the trembling girl. 

“He has been telling me how he 
killed his unele—silled him!” 

The eyes of the hostess twinkled with 
merriment. 
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‘'Do you know that this man Westford is a monster?" 


“Mr. Westford is a writer of hu- 
morous verse, dear. His last inspira- 
tion is an intensely dramatic poem en- 
titled ‘How I Killed my Uncle!’ He 
has been entertaining you with a prose 
version.” 

“ Tll never forgive him ; never !” said 
the girl, with flashing eyes. 

But she married him. 
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sq1 WAS in Antwerp, sight-seeing, 

in lazy, dilettante fashion. I 

was staying at the Hotel de la 

Paix, in the Marché aux Sou- 

liers and the Rue des Menuis- 

iers, and sauntered out one 

morning down the Place de Mier. I 

stopped as I passed the Cathedral, for 

just then Carolus and all his fifty-nine 

lesser brethren rang out a joyous jubilee 

of bell melody from one end of the city 
to the other. 

Then I walked on in the glory of the 
sunshine, an 1 presently out of it into 
that region of narrow gassen, where the 
tall old houses lean, nodding, gossip- 
wise, toward each other, and where at 
every corner there is sure to be a Ma- 
donna and Child perched aloft in a 
tawdry little shrine, decked out with 
paper roses, and perfumed by the sweet 
flavor of many voiceless prayers. 

Hither and yon my idling footsteps 
wandered, until I came to the Street of 
the Steen, and presently to the Steen 
itself. 

The Steen, so far as I could discover, 
was once the palace of some great noble, 
and surely dates back to the tenth cen- 
tury, if not farther. Later it became 
one of the prisons of the Inquisition, 
and now itisa Museum. Considering 
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its antiquity, its associations, and its 
situation, the Steen is one of the most 
interesting buildings in Flanders. 

The Scheldt River flows noiselessly 
and smoothly beneath a part of the 
stronghold, and on the water side there 
is a deep, silent, closed portico where a 
boat might be moored and no one the 
wiser save the boatman and his pas- 
sengers. 

I stepped within the entrance court. 
It is surrounded and guarded on all 
sides by the grim stone walls that tower 
up to touch the blue with their sharp 
peaked roofs, and hooding windows, no 
wider than my hand, yet barred and 
spiked with iron. 

The court is stone-paved, of course, 
and strewn about with all mianner of 
things fit to drive the artist frantic: 
old carved wooden figures, warriors, 
Marys, a Hercules, carved chests, pieces 
of armor, empty helmets—visors up— 
grinning at one another; and in the 
midst of it all, in a narrow slip of sun- 
shine, sat a young painter at work, 
while a frolicsome kitten scampered 
away after an inconsequent but elusive 
fly. 
There are any quantity of objects 
of interest in the rooms devoted to 
the Museum collection, but with these, 














that morning, I had nothing in com- 
mon. Having escaped from the thral- 
dom of a chaperon, and evaded the 
guardianship of anyone, I was bent 
upon that which all my people told me 
a person “ with nerves” must not even 
dream of attempting. I was going 
through the prison of the Inquisition, 
which is situated in the dungeons of 
the Steen. 

Others there were, a half-dozen, un- 
like myself, cheery, hearty people with- 
out nerves, and merely anxious to do 
something, so as to have material for 
conversation. 

We were met by a precise and par- 
ticular dame, whose withered visage re- 
laxed not beneath the shade of her 
ruffled cap-border. She showed us into 
a small office on the right, where, on a 
table, were set ouf a dozen or more 
brass candlesticks and a tray of matches. 
A few words in patois sufficed to sum- 
mon the old dame’s son, a strapping 
young fellow, who took the big bunch 
of rusty keys from its peg on the wall, 
politely requested the six sight-seers to 
light their candles, and, touching the 
match to his own long torch, motioned 
us to follow him. 

As we stepped along the gloomy pas- 
sage he discoursed volubly. Few visi- 
tors came to the Steen, he ‘informed us ; 
there had been none before, this week ; 
it was a spot full of interest, worthy the 
attention of all ladies and gentlemen of 
wealth and condition. 

At this juncture, the end of the pas- 
sage reached, we came to a stout oaken 
door, hewn rough, and knobbed with 
nails. The guide unlocked it, we 
crossed the threshold and he followed, 
swinging to the lumbering portal be- 
hind him and locking it carefully from 
the inside. Thus shut out from even a 
glint of natural light, we stood at the 
head of as grewsome a flight of stairs as 
can well be imagined. 

The flare of the torch and the candles 
shone fitfully as we went down the 
steep, slimy, stone steps, our feet fitting 
in the grooves worn there by long cen- 
turies full of plodders mournfuller than 
we. 

I came last, and the guide’s voice 
sounded back eerily to me as I went. 
‘“‘Messieurs and Mesdames, you now 
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descend the staircase of the condemned ; 
you now reach the bottom; do not 
fear, this round stone with its ring of 
iron is the oubliette ; it is firmly secured 
at present ; it was not always so ; cen- 
turies ago he who was bidden to walk 
down this stair found death at the end ; 
with his last step he fell into the Scheldt 
and was not heard about any more, 
ever.” 

Ay, down, unwittingly, into the yawn- 
ing arms of the river they must have 
plunged ; the river that sidles and gur- 
gles—I can hear it now—against the 
stone walls, waiting for its prey of tor- 
tured human bodies carried in its re- 
lentless ebb and flow out to sea. 

“The last step!” cried out the guide’s 
harsh voice. 

I put out my hand and clutched at 
the dripping wall, damp, it seems to 
me, with the dews of death. My candlo 
flickered. I shuddered, and in a mo- 
ment more, the oublielte passed, I fol- 
lowed the others as they went. 

A brief glance at the modus operandi 
of practical martyrdom may perhaps 
serve to acquit our own day and fate of 
any such intention toward us. 

“Here is the cell,” sung out the young 
Fleming, “ where murder by suffocation 
was perpetrated.” 

The rude fireplace remains intact, 
the stone charred and bitten by the 
flames that stole away human life as 
they burned, whose tongues flared as 
high up the choked chinneys as they 
could, struggling to gain light and so 
proclaim to men the infernal fires that 
were fed so often in the dungeons of the 
Steen in the days of Philip of Spain. 

“ Messieurs and Mesdames, this is the 
apartment where the hangings took 
place.” 

The rings and chains, rusty with 
saints’ tears, hang on the walls still 

“Messieurs and Mesdames, behold 
here the place of the deaths by slow 
drowning !” 

The pump which the victim was al- 
lowed to use until exhausted, stands in 
its foul corner to-day, frightful witness 
of man’s inhumanity to man ; and there 
are the pipes by which the sullen 
Scheldt waters were sucked in to do 
their work. 

“Messieurs and Mesdames, I show to 
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you here the apartment of the confes- 
sion; in this iron hole the prisoner 
spoke, while—follow me if you please” 
—The guide waved his torch aloft and 
all the others made after him through 
the slit of a doorway. I did not; I 
stood still, hearing his voice, quick and 
rasping, as he continued his tale. 

“—While here the priest listened un- 
seen to the confession, and conferred 
upon the repentant the absolution 
which he desired.” 

I did not know then, and have no 
idea now, why I stood there, the great 
beads starting on my forehead as I 
realized the awful woe and deviltry of 
those days so happily dead. 

I leaned close to. the confessional 
tube ; I heard again the voice of the 
young Fleming-—it seemed to me a 
great way off —and with a start I rushed 
through the arch to follow my compan- 
10N8. 

As I did so the draught of my preci- 
pitate movement put out my candle, and 
I stood alone in the total darkness. 

I called, not loudly, for the demon of 
fear choked my utterance and made of 
me a whisperer. Only the faint echo 
of my own breath made me a mocking 
answer. 

I stared into the blackness, for not 
the dimmest kind of light came to my 
straining eyes. 

I put out my hands and caught blind- 
ly at the slimy walls. I then crept 
along with cautious, terrified tread, 
thinking I knew not where an open ou- 
bliette might yawn beneath my feet. 

The tears of anguish started to my 
ayes as my calls stuck in my throat. 
Once more I dared to take a few steps 
as my arms seemed to catch at some- 
thing like the roughness of a support- 
ing pillar. I clung to it, swinging 
myself around a corner apparently, and 
then, at last, light—soft, mellow, beauti- 
ful light—-greeted my famished sight. 

I opened my lips to speak, to call, 
but on the instant even I remained si- 
lent and stood still. 

Yonder, at the end of the narrow 
corridor where I stood, there opened 
out a wide, square space. 
about with iron bars and chains to the 
ceiling’s height. Within this space a 
carpet was spread upon the stone floor, 


It was railed’ 
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and there were a bed, chairs, and a table 
on which a lamp burned. Books and 
papers were littered about, also large 
maps. A man in a shooting-jacket of 
rusty brown velvet sat by the table, 
leaning over it. 

His hands were large, firm, white, 
well-shaped. 

His face was hidden in a mask which 
completely detied observation of what 
was behind it. 

I stood still in the shadow, unseen. I 
dared not move. Once in a place where 
I could see, my calmness returned to 
me, and I felt sure that the Fleming 
would return to fetch me, or, at worst, 
that my party, noticing my absence, 
would be hunting me up. 

Some undefined intuition kept me 
silent. In another moment, as I 
glanced down at my watch to see the 
hour—it pointed noon—I heard a clank- 
ing footstep, and started joyfully for- 
ward to greet the deliverer I believed 
to be at hand. 

Not so. Icaught the gleam of a scab- 
bard ; I heard the click,of higher heels 
than the Fleming’s; I heard, too, the 
rattle of chains, and again I drew back 
in my corner and stood still. 

I felt myself in the unbidden pres- 
ence of some one of Fate’s mysteries, 
and can candidly say that I had no fear. 

As I withdrew a soldier, bearing a 
trayful of food, appeared. He was fol- 
lowed by another, evidently a subaltern, 
with a lantern and a drawn sword. 

They approached the iron fencing. 
The figure inside remained motionless. 
Not until the second soldier thrust his 
keys into the double locks and pushed 
open the gate, admitting his superior 
and himself, did the prisoner stir, and 
then it was merely to return, with a 
movement of unusual grace, the salutes 
of the two men. 

Not a word was spoken. 

The tray of food was placed on the 
table, and the guard took a minute sur- 
vey of everything, however trivial, in 
the enclosure, while the subaltern stood 
on guard at the gate. 

The superior crossed to the prisoner, 
apparently satisfied that nothing un- 
toward had occurred since his last visit, 
took a small key from his chain, placed 
it in the lock of the mask, turned it 















































with a snap, and lifted the screen from 
the face it had shadowed. 

It was the face of Louis Napoleon, 
third Emperor of France ! 

My eyes dilated; my heart stood 
still, The Emperor had died, been 
buried in Chiselhurst, and turned to 
dust long since. 

Was I in a trance? 

No; the soldiers saluted again, he 
returning the compliment, with the 
same grace ; they shut the gate, locked 
it, marched away, and.left me standing 
there. 

I felt myself, awestruck and amazed 
as I was, in the indisputable presence 
of some tragic and mysterious fate ; 
and my own grewsome position faded 
into insignificance beside the curious his- 
tory that so unfolded itself to my vision. 

Obeying an impulse which I stopped 
neither to combat nor question, as the 
footsteps of the soldiers died off in the 
distance I emerged from my corner and 
came out into the circle of mellow ra- 
diance emanating from the prisoner's 
lamp. 

The frou-frou of my garments was 
audible enough in that forlorn and tor- 
turing silence. 

He looked up startled, rose, and with 
parted lips and eyes redeemed wholly 
from coldness by the quick fire that 
shone in their languid depths, advanced 
close to the bars and bowed profoundly. 

I beheld this man with only the more 
wonder as he spoke, for notwithstand- 
ing the waxen, prison-born pallor of his 
face, the white hairs on his temples, and 
the attenuation of his figure, no closer 
image of one human being ever existed 
than was this of Louis Napoleon. 

“Ts it an angel?” he asks, in a soft 
low tone, in French of course. 

I hurriedly make answer that I am 
merely an American girl lost for the 
moment in the Steen dungeons. I add 
exactly what it has been my most ardent 
wish to say to this man since the first 
moment I beheld him : 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“ Much — everything—if you will. 
First, may I beg to know where I am, 
in what country, what city? I know 
nothing of my whereabouts. I was 
brought here by night, Ido not know 
how long since, with this ”—he indicates 
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the mask—‘“ on my face, and since the 
month after Sedan, where I fought and 
was wounded, I am in complete igno- 
rance of every thing, everybody, the 
world, all it contains !” 

I hastily tell him what he wishes to 
know. I add the date of the year and 
month. 

“And the Emperor?” he asks, with 
a quick glance; ‘ France? the Prince 
Imperial?” 

“The Emperor,” I answer, “died at 
Chiselhurst. The Prince Imperial is 
dead also. France is a Kepublic. 
Neither Bourbon nor Bonaparte rules 
there now.” 

He seems startled, passes his hand 
across his forehead, and then with a 
stealthy look around into the gloom, he 
crosses to the table, whose thick legs 
are sunk in wooden sockets; he lifts 
one up and from beneath the large claw 
foot he draws forth some bits of folded 
paper. 

“Madame,” the prisoner says, “I do 
not understand why you are willing to 
risk something in behalf of a man as 
miserable as the one you behold. It is 
enough for me to accept the bounty of 
God through you, his messenger. I 
am the eldest son of Napoleon UL, 
Emperor of the French. This paper 
will tell you more if you will examine it 
and this letter.” Through the bars he 
hands the papers to me. I thrust them 
hastily into the breast - pocket of my 
jacket. 

“Madame, I shall be forever your 
debtor if you can convey this letter to 
Marshal McMahon—if he is not dead 
also?” he adds, with a sudden appre- 
hension. 

“Marshal McMahon is alive,” I reply, 
“and without fail I will mail this letter 
to him as soon as I leave the Steen.” 

*T wrote it,” he continues, “it must 
be years since, that and the other, to 
have them in readiness should fortune 
ever grant me the chance of entrusting 
them to any human being willing to lis- 
ten to me.” 

“Not only willing but happy to aid 
you, monsieur,” I make answer, as 
through my brain there rushes the 
phantasm of the horror of the years this 
man has lived through since he last saw 
the sunshine. 
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And then, afar, echoing through the 
wretched place, I hear the young Flem- 
ing’s shrill voice. 

The prisoner starts back. 

“Do not let them find you here,” he 
whispers in sudden affright, and yet 
something of imperial courtesy prevent- 
ing him, as he bows low before me, 
from a dismissal, even in this crisis. 

I put out my hand through the bars 
—for one instant it lies in both of his. 
The touch has in it the chill of a char- 
nel-house. 

“You have my word,” I murmur, 
“for secrecy, silence, and all the help I 
“an give you.” 

He falls on his knees, and with the 
sound of his “God bless you!” in my 
ears I shrink back into the darksome 
passage-way. I crawl and shiver along 
its damp, mouldy sides until I catch the 
faint gleam of light, hear the shouts of 
the guide and his mother and the rest 
of his family, and presently Iam up on 
earth once more, quit of the prison of 
the Inquisition. 

The young Fleming regards me with 
curiosity as I somewhat incoherently 
describe the horror of my late situation ; 
a couple of soldiers leaning near at hand 
in the court-yard laugh between them- 
selves, little dre: aming how recently I 
have seen them as they watch me driven 
off in the cab back to the Hotel de la 
Paix. 

Were it not for the papers in my 
pocket I should have said that I had 
fallen asleep and dreamed dreams in the 
Steen : but there they were, the folded, 
creased, yellowed bits. 

The letter addressed to Marshal 
McMahon I did not, of course, unfold, 
but the other sheets (which the prisoner 
had requested me to read before send- 
ing to their destination) I took from 
the dingy envelope, and with something 
of illimitable interest and deference 
spread out before me as soon as I 
reached home. 

I read as follows : 

‘‘ITam the only child of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte and an American lady, 
whose name and parentage my most 
strenuous endeavors, even pleadings 
and prayers, failed to wring from her 
in the years of my boyhood. Suffice it, 
she said, for me to know that she had 
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been married secretly to my father in 
the city of New York, in America, on the 
14th of May, 1837, by a priest of the 
Catholic Church; that immediately 
prior to this ceremony she, having been 
born a Protestant, had abjured that 
faith and been received into the relig- 
ion which my father professed. Not 
even the sworn intimates of Louis Na- 
poleon, such as Wyckoff, at whose house 
he was a guest, dreamed of this romance. 
When he quitted America my mother 
left in the same vessel, and all efforts of 
her family and friends to even trace her 
whereabouts were unavailing. Pledged 
to the man she worshipped, for whom 
she renounced all things and people, 
she never in my presence regretted 
election. 

“Twas born in London on the 10th 
of March, 1838, and in 1846, my mother, 
always known as Madame St. Leon, re- 
moved to Paris. My father, immedi- 
ately after the coup d’¢tat visited us 
frequently in our apartment in the Rue 
Bayard, near the Cours de la Reine. I 
ean recall him perfectly when he would 
caress me asa child of ten, and bring me 
bon-bons and toy soldiers. Then for 
years I saw nothing of him, and pres- 
ently I was placed at the School of St. 
Cyr, especially under the patronage of 
Marshal McMahon. My mother, always 
well supplied with money, yet was ever 
sad, mournful ; and at last, becoming 
alarmingly ill, I was hastily sent for, to 
return and find her at the point of 
death with the two names on her lips 
of Louis and Marshal McMahon. 

“The Marshal came, and in his pres- 
ence, with his concurrence, assent, and 
endorsement, the story of my parentage 
was told to me. To him my mother en- 
trusted her private papers, and with 
her last breath she exhorted me thus : 
‘Louis, my son, you are the lawful son 
of the Emperor of France; none other 
is lawful; my marriage to your father 
was valid and never annulled. Now 
that you are nearing man’s estate, now 
that I have been for years cast aside for 
another, now that the boy of the Tui- 
leries may usurp your place, 1 charge 
you by all you hold deat or ‘sacred to 
right my name.’ ayy 

“My mother died and was interred 
at Montmartre very quietly, Marshal 














McMahon taking charge of everything. 
I returned to St. Cyr and profited en- 
tirely by the counsels which the great 
soldier bestowed upon me. His in- 
structions were, watch, wait, be silent, 
and observe ! 

“T obeyed him to the letter, and no 
syllable of my history ever escaped my 
lips. Upon my graduation, I received a 
commission in the army. I served with 
valor, yet obtaining no distinction, un- 
til at last, on the tield of Sedan I re- 
ceived a ball in the left shoulder, which 
reached me before it should have struck 
the son of Eugenie. Such is the sar- 
vasm of destiny. Prior to this, it is 
quite a fact that my extraordinary re- 
semblance to the Emperor was not 
infrequently remarked, but there was a 
tacit passing over of this as well as an 
equally tacit acquiescence in it. 

“Wounded and in hospital, I became, 
as they told me afterward, delirious, 
and I can but believe that in these mo- 
ments I must have betrayed the story 
of my identity. While still unable to 
walk, I was conveyed to Dijon, a long 
distance for me in my condition. 

“While there, I realized that I was 
more closely watched than seemed 
necessary, and after the receipt, one 
day, of a letter from the Marshal, I felt 
instinctively that the espionage was re- 
doubled. This letter ran thus: ‘The 
time is ripe. Rest assured of my devo- 
tion and my services. As soon as you 
quit the hospital and can walk you may 
also talk. France will rally to you, and 
the army, always pledged to fidelity, 
loyalty, and legitimacy, will be yours.’” 

(It must be remembered that McMa- 
hon had very little to guide him save 
military honor, and that noblesse oblige 
could not have entered into the arrange- 
ments of the man who successively 
espoused an empire and a republic, 
after having been born and educated 
within a kingdom.) 

“T slept with that letter under my 
palm. 

“ When I awoke it was gone. A dim 
and dizzy night had set in. Staggering 
under the influence of some anodyne I 
was hurried—whither? I have never 
known. The mask was _ padlocked 
upon my head and after that I have ex- 
perienced nothing but a prison dun- 
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geon, and the implacable silence of 
those who are my jailers. Once, my 
first copy of this letter was discovered, 
for I kept it always near me, hoping 
against hope that fate would accord me 
the means of communication with the 
outer world. Immediately upon its dis- 
covery, without a word, I was hurried 
in the night away, but only to another 
dungeon—it is this one. If there is 
pity, justice, humanity in this world, 
may it be granted to me to live once 
more in the daylight and to abjure for- 
ever the claims that I have to the Im- 
perial throne of France! 

[Signed] “Louis Francois Marir 
NapoLEon Buonaparte.” 

When I had finished reading this ex- 
traordinary document, whether rightly 
or wrongly, I made a copy of it in Eng- 
lish, believing that the strangeness of 
the circumstances warranted my doing 
so. I then placed the original, with the 
letter to Marshal McMahon and thie 
frayed envelope, in a fresh one, ad- 
dressed the packet correctly, and mailed 
it with my own hands at the post-office 
in Antwerp. 

The next morning, accompanied by 
my father, who counselled the move, I 
took a cab and drove at once to the 
Steen. The Court gates were closed, 
and only after repeated loud knockings 
did the young and lusty Fleming re- 
spond to our calls. 

“The Musée is closed, Monsieur and 
Madame,” he said abruptly. “It will 
not be reopened for some weeks ; re- 
pairs are to be made.” 

I had misgivings; I shuddered at 
the fate, worse even than life in the 
dungeons of the Steen, that might be 
so easily dealt out to a prisoner in that 
horrible place, and yet at the same time 
I questioned what the object might be 
in keeping this man immured. 

This my father easily explained ; the 
republic, now on a measurably as- 
sured foundation, yet not stable enough 
to run any risks, thought it wisest to 
place such entirely out of the question, 
and thus, what began at the instigation 
of the Empress was carried on for the 
welfare of the republic. 

Nevertheless, the Steen was all I 
could think of, and that moonlit night 
found me, having persuaded my com- 
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panion to the unusual jaunt, down by 
the borders of the Scheldt, gazing 
curiously at the frowning walls of the 
stronghold as they rose from the river, 
and then out into the broad stream 
where a merchant-man bound for Guiana 
swerved at her anchor as the smoke 
curled up from her stacks. 

“She must be going to sail early in 
the morning,” I observed. 

“She is going to sail sooner than 
that,” returned my father. ‘They are 
weighing anchor now.” 

It was as he said. And even as we 
were chatting of the beauty of the night, 
there shot out into the water, seemingly 
from under the very foundations of the 
prison, a boat. There were five men in 
it—two to row, two to watch, and one 
who sat between them with his head 
bowed in his hands. 

I divined well enough who the pas- 
senger was, as in a few moments the 
rowboat reached the ship’s side and the 
prisoner of the Steen was put aboard. 

Two days later I received the card of 
a stranger; it read “M. le Capitaine 
Georges d’Hulaincourt.” 

I went out to see him, after having 
sent word that I knew no such person, 
and having in reply the assurance that 
the gentleman’s mission was an impor- 
tant one. 

“T have the honor,” said Captain 
d’Hulaincourt, “of returning to Made- 
moiselle, in the presence of Monsieur, 
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her father”—bowing profoundly as he 
spoke — “something that belongs to 
her.” 

Capitaine d’Hulaincourt took care- 
fully from his pocket a large official 
envelope bearing on its corner the 
words “ Palais de l’Elys¢e.” 

“Mademoiselle will do me the honor 
to examine the contents.” 

I drew out the envelope which I had 
addressed three days previously to Mar- 
shal McMahon. 

It was empty. 

“ Mademoiselle comprehends ? ” 

I “comprehended ” entirely. 

In the face of a military espionage as 
exquisitely adjusted in France to-day 
as under her last empire, my effort in 
behalf of the prisoner of the Steen, 
whoever he really was, had been as 
useless to him as the sun which shone 
where he never could behold its beams. 

Was his story a true one ? 

I have searched records and memories 
of old people for any details of the 
story of Napoleon III. in this country, 
and while there is the faint reminiscence 
of his absorption in a girl of great beau- 
ty who disappeared mysteriously, there 
is no authentic connection between the 
two. In pursuing studious inquiries 
in Belgium and Holland, I find, how- 
ever, that there is a tacit sub rosa ac- 
quiescence in the actuality of the Man 
with the Iron Mask of to-day, and, 
moreover, of his Napoleonic origin. 
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DWIGHT’S DIVORCE 


A COMEDY 


By William McKendree Bangs 


Characters 


Mrs. Barsara Dwicut 
Mr. Atuan Dwiaur 


As the curtain rises Mr. Harmony is dis- 
covered entering the drawing-room 
of Mrs. Dwight, preceded by the 
servant, to whom he hands his hat 
and overcoat, 


Servant. If you will sit here, sir, I 
will take your card to Mrs. Dwight di- 
rectly. 

Harmony. But suppose I prefer to 
stand here? I may if I please? And 
you will take my card just the sime ? 

Servant. Oh, yes, sir. Of course, sir 
—of course. 

Harmony. Tell her my time is hers. 
Then, maybe, she won’t waste it. 

[| Hait the servant, taking his hat 
and coat.| 

Harmony. But, pshaw! No one can 
make a woman believe that a man’s time 
is valuable—unless he bores her. Then 
she may think it valuable to someone 
else. 

[As Mr. Harmony seats himself to 
await the coming of Mrs. Dwight, 
Mr. Allan Dwight enters, looks about 
Surtively, and then comes quickly 
JSorward to Mr. Harmony.| 

Harmony. Allan, Allan, my boy! I 
am so glad to see— No, Iam not gla‘. 
What are you doing here ?—stealing 
about your wife’s house like a burglar. 
It won't do. Is this what you call de- 
sertion of your wife? You must go. 

Dwight. It’s all very well for you. 
You have never deserted a wife you love. 
You have never played any such rdle as 
mine. 

Harmony. No, I never have. 

Dwight. And—and I wanted at least 
to look at Paradise, and I am doing it. 

Harmony. Um! It is nice here, isn’t 
it ? 

Dwight. I am an idiot! 


Mr. Marrnew Harmony 
A SERVANT 


Harmony. I dare say you know, Allan. 
Dwight. Well, I give you warning. I 
am letting you have your way; but I 
am growing very tired of your way. I 
shall take my own before very long. 
Harmony. You are a pretty fellow—a 
very pretty fellow! How could you, 
Allan, how could you so behave that 
your wife should want a divorce ? 
Dwight. Pshaw ! 


Harmony. And—and— But, I say, 
why does she want this divorce ? 
Dwight. You are her counsel. ‘Tell 


me. ‘Tell me why she wants it. 

Harmony. Hush! You must not ask 
me, sir, to betray the secrets of my cli- 
ent. I have been duly retained. Oh, 
but, Allan, they are cats—all cats! All 
women are. Even Barbara must be 
stroked the right way, or she will show 
her claws. Give them their way ; but 
take your own. It sounds difficult ; but 
it must be done. You object to my 
manner of conducting this case. Now, 
if I had questioned her wisdom, and 
opposed her, and advised her to live in 
peace, what would have happened ? 

Dwight. Tam sure I don’t know. 

Harmony. Away she would have gone, 
flying on the wings of the morning—or 
hanging to the tail of the afternoon 
to some legal shark less scrupulous— 
well, even less scrupulous than I, and 
then where would you have been? You 
would have been up a very tall tree. 
No, no, we must humor her. We will 
make her divorce easy for her. 

Dwight. And show her the meaning 
of it ? 

Harmony. Yes. 

Dwight. Otherwise we shall never be 
happy. 

Harmony. Now I can approve of you. 
You are a man of sense. 
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Dwight. Thank you! But what are 
you going to do? 

Harmony. The best possible. 
will never want another divorce. 

Dwight. [hope not. 

Harmony. Have you done as I told 
you to? 

Dwight. You told me to desert her— 
I did it. I have been hiding at the club 
for a week. Ihave done nothing there 
but talk, and talk, and occasionally ex- 
amine the glassware. I am very tired 
of it. 

Hlarmony. Good! 


She 





Dwight: ‘* Good ? 


I tell you | am very tired of it.” 


Dwight. Good ? I tell you I am very 
tired of it. 

Harmony. A little wholesome fatigue 
will be good for you. Have you written 
the report I told you to ? 

Dwight. Yes. Your man copied it to- 
day. 

Harmony. Where is it? 

Dwight. At your house. 

Harmony. Is it good? Will it do? 

Dwight. It is very full. I put down 
everything. At all events it is truthful. 

Harmony. Truthful? I thought you a 
man of sense. I told you to make your- 
self out an angel. 
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Dwight. Oh, it will do. You will find 
it angelic enough. 

Harmony. Thopeso. Oh, Allan, a jolly 
lesson we will teach her. But here— 
Barbara must be deserted a while lon- 
ger. If she should find you here she 
would dismiss me even now, and then 
you would be up the very tall tree I 
spoke of. You don’t want to fall out of 
any tree, do you? 

Dwiyht. No, indeed. 

Harmony. Then hurry. 

[As Dwight hastens to another 
room Barbara’s step is heard upon 
the stair and in another 
minute she enters. | 

Harmony. Ah, Barbara. 

Barbara. Oh, Mr. Harmony. 
But I thought I heard voices. 

Harmony. You heard mine. 
It—-it is a habit of mine—a 
professional habit. I was rea- 
soning with an obstinate client 

a supposed obstinate client. 
Clients are often very obsti- 
nate, vou know. 

Barbara. I have no doubt; 
but I am really very glad to 
see you, Mr. Harmony. I 
feared you could not come 
to-night. It was so good of 
you. 

Harmony. Good? Nonsense. 
It was very bad of me. 

Barbara. Oh, Mr. Harmony. 

Harmony. But I say, Bar- 
bara—are you quite sure there 
is not room for two here ? 

Barbara. Two friends ? 
—and more. 

[ As she speaks she rises, 
and going to the piano, 

nole or two impatient- 


Yes 


strikes a 
ly.| 

Harmony. [Aside.| Now her claws are 
out. Look out, my dear, or you will 
break them off. But this is dangerous. 

Barbara. It must be, Mr. Harmony. 
I am determined. 

Harmony. Certainly, my dear Bar- 
bara. You are quite right to travel the 
road you are best acquainted with— 
your own. 

Barbara. And you will help me, won't 
you? 

[Barbara has seated herself near 
Mr. Harmony and has put her 
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clasped hands upon his shoulder. 
Mr. Harmony strokes her hands 
with his for a minute, and then rises 
suddenly. | 

Harmony. This will not do, Barbara. 
This —this interferes with my judg- 
ment. I must forget that I was your 
father’s oldest friend. I must forget 
that I held you in my arms—a little, 
soft, red, bald-headed baby—and pre- 
cious frightened I was, too, lest your 
little wobbly head would fall off. Now, 
I have forgotten all that. Madam, now 
I am only the senior counsel in Dwight 
against Dwight—quite the most impor- 
tant case intrusted to me in all the 
course of my professional life. 

Barbara, Excellent! Excellent i 

Harmony. Ah, you like my profes- 
sional manner. 

Barbara. It is the most becoming 
manner one could have to whom is in- 
trusted —— 

Harmony. Thank you! Yes, thank 
you! Barbara, I have been a lawyer 
these forty years, and this is the first 
divorce case I have ever undertaken. 

Barbara. But, why? Surely, you 

Harmony. Oh, you need not fear. I 
will conduct it well. I will take great 
care of it. We shall make a famous 
case of it—a cause célebre. 

Barbara. Oh! oh! Will—will that be 
necessary ? 

Harmony. Would you have me miss 
such a chance? Think of my profes- 
sional standing! Remember my _ pro- 
fessional pride ! 

Barbara. Oh! 

Harmony. It will be a great case! 
And when the evidence is all in, 
then- 

Barbara. Evidence? 

Harmony. Yes, all in—case all made 
— it will be absolutely impregnable, you 
know. Then will come my argument, 
my prayer. Oh, I am great on prayers. 
Fancy: If your honor please, gentle- 
men of the jury ; this case is very plain, 
and so on. Then, at the end: I beg, 
gentlemen, I beseech you, that, as you 
love your sisters, your mothers, your 
wives—no, that won’t do—as you love 
your sisters, your mothers, you will 
give the freedom she prays for to this 
poor oppressed and persecuted woman. 
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Barbara. Indeed ? 
will say that, do you? 

Harmony. Certainly, and you should 
not interrupt me. 

Barbara. But I will not permit you to 
beg for me so. It will be too humiliat- 
ing. No; you shall speak in this way : 
I ask for my client only her right and 
due. You will not say, gentlemen, that 
her one blunder must make ail her life 
a burden. You cannot be so unjust. 
I demand for her the right to live that 
full, fair, free life which her unfortunate 
alliance has closed to her. In the name 
of serious, earnest woman I demand for 
my client freedom, and—and 

Harmony. The right to pursue her 
own happiness in her own way. Brava, 
Barbara ! 

Barbara. Ah, yes, thank you, Mr. Har- 
mony ; that was what I was about to 
say, and that is the way in which you 
shall speak to them. 

Harmony. How cruel it is, Barbara, 
that one must be old before one learns 
that to pursue happiness is to drive it 
away. 

Barbara. Happiness has nothing what- 
ever to do with this case. This is a case 
of right or wrong. 

Harmony. To be sure, Barbara! To 
be sure! But what is your case? What 
is your suit ? 

Barbara. Oh, but you will take care 
of that! Iam sure I don’t know. 

Harmony. Well! Then take the wit- 
ness chair. 

Barbara. Here ? 

Harmony. Yes. 
want this divorce ? 

Barbara. Because—because it was all 
a mistake: Allan takes everything for 
granted so. “ Barbara,” he says, indif- 
ferently, “I rather think they will like 
that hat.” “ Barbara, you won’t mind, I 
know, if I go to the club to-night.” 
And—and, when we are out, ‘“ Barbara, 
ll leave you, and I'll call for you later.” 
And when I ask him whom he has seen, 
it is, ‘Oh, Barbara, just a stupid lot of 
people!” If I ask him what he has 
talked about he answers, “Oh, politics, 
or something. Nothing to interest you. 
Women never do care for politics!” 
Why, Mr. Harmony, we have no conver- 
sation, absolutely none. I am so tired 
of it—and Allan is so content. There 
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is nothing to look forward to, nothing. 
My husband should be something ; he 
should lead me up to—to 

Harmony. To wrestle with the stars! 

Barbara. Thank you, again, Mr. Har- 
mony. 

Harmony. Good! oh, yes. But—but 
what shall our complaint be ? 

Barbara. I thought you would know 
that. 

Harmony. That is a way clients have. 

Barbara. Well—he has deserted me. 
You know that. 

Harmony. Yes. 

Barbara. And look at this, Mr. Har- 
mony. 

Harmony. This? What is this ? 

Barbara. It is from a newspaper. 
You see I have been on the lookout. 
There is a report of a divorce case 
fought and won. 

Harmony. Incompatibility of temper ? 
Yes. But that is only a limited divorce, 
a mere legal separation. We want ab- 
solute freedom. 

Barbara. Certainly we do, Mr. Har- 
mony. But it must be easy. I have 
read advertisements, and [ thought that 
if they could do it, why, you— you 
know. 

Harmony. Oh, ye courts above! At 
my age Iam asked to obtain a divorce 
“easily and without publicity !” 

Barbara. Yes; that is the way I want 
it. 

Harmony. No; that is not the way 
you will get it! But never mind, Bar- 
bara ; you do not understand, but I will 
take care of the method. You must 
have something to complain of. 

Barbara. Why, we—we made a mis- 
take, that’s all. 

Harmony. That will not satisfy the 
court. 

Barbara. How stupid of me! Then 
what will do? 

Harmony. In some States desertion 
and non-support would do. 

Barbara. Yes. 

Harmony. And he has deserted you, I 
know. 

Barbara. Why, I have not seen him— 

Harmony. And he has failed to sup- 
port you? 

Barbara. Well—well —- 

Harmony. The money is yours, isn’t 
it? But, still we have rights. Yes, we 


must move to another State and sue 
there. 

Barbara. What! Go away from New 
York ? 

Harmony. Yes. 

Barbara. Away from all my friends 
and everybody ? 

Harmony. Yes. 

Barbara. Oh, Mr. Harmony, I can’t do 
that. 

Harmony. Then we must prove him 
to have been very wicked. Did he ever 
strike you? 

Barbara. Strike me? Allan? Why, 
what are you thinking of ? 

Harmony. Not that, eh? Well—do 
you suspect anyone ? 

Barbara. Suspect? No; certainly not. 

Harmony. It is very well, then, that I 
took necessary steps myself, other- 
wise i 

Barbara. Steps? What steps? 

Harmony. Oh, detectives, you know ; 
they can be had. One was enough in 
this case, however. His report is at my 
house now. 

Barbara. His report ? 

Harmony. Yes. 

Barbara. What is in it? 

Harmony. Tam sure I don’t know. I 
have not seen it yet. It is very complete 
and accurate, I have no doubt. 

Barbara. .Complete? You mean— ? 

Harmony. I mean we shall know all 
about him—his outgoings and his in- 
comings. You may be sure he has not 
been able to escape my man’s eye. 

Barbara. You—you sent a man to 
watch my husband ? 

Harmony. Certainly, and a very wide- 
awake man, too. 

Barbara. How mean of you! 

Harmony. Eh? 

Barbara, I thought you were a friend 
of Allan’s ! 

Harmony. Tam your counsel. I shall 
not let any friendship—any considera- 
tion for anyone—interfere with my duty 
to you in that sacred relation. I will 
carry this on for you, Barbara, to the 
bitter end. 

Barbara. Yes—thank you, Mr. Har- 
mony. You are very kind. But—but 
this report, Mr. Harmony? Will it tell 
everything that Allan has done ? 

Harmony. Everything. 

Barbara. Of where he hag been? 
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And will it show him to have been very, 
very wicked ? 

Harmony. Well, you know, Barbara, 
Allan is a man. 

Barbara. Yes. 

Harmony. And we lawyers learn a 
deal about men. 

Barbara. Indeed! What ? 

Harmony. It is a wise wife, my dear, 
who does not seek to know too much. 

Barbara. Mr. Harmony ! 

Hlarmony. Good gracious ! 
it ? 

Barbara. Are all men alike ? 


What is 


Harmony. How should I know? Are 
all women alike ? 
Barbara. No. But I must see that 


report. 

Harmony. So you shall, my dear —so 
you shall. 

Barbara. But I want to see it at once 
—now—to-night. 

Harmony. Oh, dear! Just see what 
comes to a man who consents to do 
business after business hours—and di- 
vorce business, too ! 

Barbara. You must forgive me! 
course, we can send John. 

Harmony. No,no. Important papers 
of that kind are not left where servants 
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can find them. I must go myself. I 
will be back almost before you will have 
missed me. But, Barbara, remember ! 
A deserted wife must be discreet. I 
know that I can trust you. I shall not 
be long. 

[Barbara calls the servant, who 
brings Mr. Harmony’s overcoat and 
hat. After he has gone, Mr. Dwight 
enters and looks about cautiously ; 
but Barbara, believing herself alone, 
speaks aloud to herself. 

Barbara. To think that Allan could 
have behaved so badly! A detective! 
Ugh! I knew he was a disappoint- 
ment! I thought—I thought he was 
only too content! And-now he has be- 
haved so that he has had to be reported ! 
I shall never trust a man again—never 
—never— 

Dwight. Barbara! Barbara! 

Barbara. How dare you, Allan? How 
dare you? 

Dwight. Dare? 

Barbara. You have deserted me, and 
—and worse. I do not know how much 
worse. Go—You must go. 

Dwight. But, Barbara 

Barbara. Go. You will compromise 
me dreadfully. 








Barbara: ‘‘ Now, what do you mean by that?" 
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Dwight. Compromise you? 

Barbara. 1 must be discreet. Besides, 
Iam about to sue you for divorce be- 
cause you have deserted me, and done 

and done—oh, I don't know what— 
And here you have not deserted me at 
all. It is disgraceful; it is shameful. 
And Mr. Harmony told me I must be 
discreet, too. You must go. 

Dwight. Has Harmony gone ? 

Barbara. Forever! And it is all your 
fault, too. 

Dwight. Harmony gone 
Why, what did you do to him ? 

Barbara. Oh, Mr. Harmony? No; he 
will be back directly. [Aside.| Oh, that 
dreadful report! [Aloud.| After what 
you have done, Allan Dwight, it is cruel 
that you should come here. You must 
go at once. 

Dwight. Tt is very cruel to turn me 
out. But I dare say there are plenty of 
roofs. 

Barbara. Now, what do you mean by 
that ? 

Dwight. Surely one need not lack 
shelter. But see here, Barbara—I want 
your advice. A fellow at the club, who 
appreciates me and knows what an able 
man I am, has made me a business offer. 
But if I accept I shall have to go to 
Australia. 

Barbara. Australia? 
long way off! 

Dwight. So it is. Ah, yes, it is a long 
way off. But when I am free the farther 
I go the better, you know. New scenes, 
and all the novelty, will help me to for- 
get, don’t you think ? 

Barbara. I suppose so. But what will 
you do there ? 

Dwight. Work. Men have to, I have 
been told, among the barbarous anti- 


forever ? 


That is such a 


podes. I shall engage in dignified 
labor. And I dare say they will come to 


know my quality there, and I shall be- 
come a Nan of consequence, 

Barbara. Oh, indeed? There you 
will work to achieve position? Here 
you never would—here, where you have 
friends and a home, here, where those 
who knew of your talents would have 
been so glad to help you, you never 
would! And—you have talents, you 
know, Allan. 

Dwight. Thank you. 
been so different, Barbara. 


But here it has 
One’s en- 
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vironment has so much to do with one’s 
accomplishment. Ihave been very busy 
—just being happy. 

Barbara. Oh! Well, when are you to 
go? Ishall be so glad to hear of your 
success. 

Dwight. Then your advice is that I 
should go? 

Barbara. Well—well— certainly. 

Dwight. I must ask you, then, when 
this affair will be settled. You see, I 
may have to make arrangements. 

Barbara. But you will not need to 
know long in advance. It surely will 
not take very much time for you to buy 
your tickets, and pack your trunks, and 
go. 

Dwight. 1 know ; but—but my wile 
may need some time to make her prep- 
arations. Women are sometimes so 
slow ! 

Barbara. Your wife ? 

Dwight. Yes—surely you would not 
have me go away out there alone, would 
you? 

Barbara. But I am your wife ! 

Dwight. Yes, I had not forgotten. 

Barbara. Then — then — how — what 
do you mean ? 

Dwight. But you will soon be free— 
and then 

Barbara. Then you will be free too, 
you think. 

Dwight. Well, you see, Barbara 

Barbara. Free to deceive another 
young girl—free to marry her, and neg- 
lect her, and abuse her. 

Dwight. Surely, Barbara, that is not 
the habit I have formed. That surely 
is not my way. 

Barbara. No, no. But—but may I 
ask if you have selected this woman who 
is to go with you? Who is she? 

Dwight. I have hardly felt at liberty 
yet to ask her, and until I do and she 
consents, I can scarcely—it is hardly 
proper to speak of her. 

Barbara. Oh, you will not tell me? 
What is she like, then? Do tell me! Is 
she tall? Is she short? Is she plain ? 
Is she handsome? Tell me! 

Dwight. You will quite approve of her, 
I am sure. 

Barbara. Indeed? But what can she 
do to help you in this new career of 
yours? Can she sew? Can she cook? 
Or, can she lecture? Can she vote ? 
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Dwight. No, she cannot vote. 

Barbara. Allan, how can you torment 
me so? I mean, does she want to? 

Dwight. Ido not believe that she does. 
I don’t know whether she can cook or 
not. Iam sure that she cannot lecture 
—~at least, in public. 

Barbara. But why will you not tell 
me about her? Iwantto know. Is she 
gay? Is she frivolous ? 

Dwight. She would do me credit any- 
where. 

Karbara. But, is she studious? Is 
she musical, then? Canshe play? Can 
she sing? Can she dance ? 

Dwight. Yes. And, by the way, this 
is a favorite song of hers. 

[As Dwight goes to the piano and 
looks over the music there, until he 
Jinds the song he refers to, Mr. 
Harmony enters unannounced. He 
looks at the others in astonishment 
and then quizzically.| 

Barbara. |Who has followed Dwight to 
the piano.| But that is a favorite song of 
mine. Do you not remember what fun 
we hal while I was learning that song ? 
You woull become absolutely angry be- 
cause I would recite all that part be- 
ginning tliere, you know. It was better 
so than as the music runs. 


Barbara : 
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Dwight. Indeed, Ido remember. You 
don’t wonder that I am glad that she 
van sing that song, do you, Barbara? 

Harmony. Well, well, well! 

Dwight. Hullo, Mr. Harmony ! 

Barbara. You were not long at all, 
Mr. Harmony. How very kind you 
are ! 

Harmony. But why are you here, 
Allan? What do these amicable rela- 
tions mean ? 

Dwight. I? Oh, 
friendly call only. 

Barbara. And there is nothing ami- 
cable about our relations at all. And 
he is going to Australia——and he is go- 
ing to take another woman there-—and 
he is going to work and win a position. 

Harmony. You don’t say so ! 

Barbara. Yes, and a horrible woman 
who sings. 

Harmony. The wretch ! 

Barbara. Yes, and a song of mine, 
too! Does she sing it well, Allan? 

Dwight. Splendidly. 

Barbara. How that must please you ! 

Dwight. It does, it does. 

Harmony. It must, it must.  Evi- 
dently, Barbara, he intends to take all 
the home comfort he can. 


I am making a 


Barbara. But, Mr. Harmony, can he 
do all these things ? 
Harmony. What, go to Australia? 


I am 


And work and gain distinction ? 
afraid 








‘'Yes, and a horrible woman who sings."’ 
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Barbara. No, no,no. But marry this 
woman ? 
Harmony. Oh, yes—if he goes over 


the river, or stops on the way some- 


where. But when we are free, Barbara, 
what shall we care ? 

Barbara. Oh, true enough— nothing, 
absolutely nothing. But, Allan, I sang 
that song for you alone. No one else 
has ever heard me. I do believe that 
you taught her—I am convinced that 
you did. You did; you know you did. 
It was cruel ; it was heartless 

Dwight. But, Barbara 

Barbara. But who is she? You will 
not tell me? But the report will tell 
me. Mr. Harmony, the report! 

Harmony. But, Barbara, you will spoil 
our case ; you will show our hand to the 
other side. 

Barbara. Never mind—I will see it. 

Harmony. There! There is a fagot I 
bring to the altar of domestic freedom. 
A fagot? There is a whole conflagration. 

Barbara. Youare very kind, [am sure, 
Mr. Harmony. This—this is the report 
of the detective, is it ? 

Harmony. Yes, and a very good re- 
port, too. 

Barbara. This—oh, this—— 

[As Barbara speaks, she touches 
with the ends of her fingers the report 
which Mr. Harmony has thrown upon 
the table. Then she wipes her Jingers 
upon her handkerchief, and finally she 
takes the report, holding her handker- 
chief between it and her hands, so that 
she does not touch it.| 

Barbara. As you have brought it, Mr. 
Harmony, I suppose I must look at it. 
How can you look at me so boldly, Allan, 
while I have this in my hands? But, 
Mr. Harmony, will this really gain for 
me my freedom ? 

Harmony. This will form the basis of 
our suit, Barbara. We shall prove the 
facts alleged, and then the court will 
grant our prayer and make you free. 

Barbara. Yes, I know, Mr. Harmony ; 
but—but Allan will be free, too? 

Harmony. Yes, free to get out to the 
antipodes, and take with him the bar- 
barous woman who sings and dances, if 
he wants to. 

Barbara. I think, Mr. Harmony, the 
law is very cruel! 

Harmony. Eh ? 
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Barbara. And you—I did not think it 
of you, Mr. Harmony! You knew all 
—all that it would mean—and yet you 
had this dreadful report made. It was 
cruel of you, it was cruel. 

Dwight. For shame, Mr. Harmony, for 
shame! To think that you, of all men, 
would hire a detective and have me fol- 
lowed and tracked and watched, while I 
suspected nothing ! 

Harmony. [Aside.] You rogue ! 

Dwight. IT would not have believed you 
could, Mr. Harmony ! 

Barbara, Oh, how could you! 

Harmony. I don’t know. 

Barbara. Why, who knows what a 
man will do when he is off his guard 
like that ? 

Harmony. If ever I do it again, Til 
take care that the man is warned. 

Dwight. Yes, do. You ought to, you 
know. 

Barbara. That horrid report! | Throw- 
ing paper in the fire.| I will show you 
what should be done with such a thing 
as that! 

Harmony. Barbara, you have thrown 
our case into the fire ! 

Barbara. I can be unselfish when I 
choose. The horrid thing ! 

Harmony. Oh, you women, you wom- 
en! You want the unattainable only ! 
You throw away bappiness when it is in 
your hands, and then seek it in the 
mountains of the moon. Life has been 
too easy for you two; you have only 
known its pleasures ; you have been too 
happy—to be happy. But now? Are 
you to live in peace together, now ? 

Barbara, I—I—— 

Harmony. There’s the barbarous 
woman in the way, you know. 

Barbara. Allan! You have not told 
me who that woman is. You don’t real- 
ly—really love her, do you? You can’t! 
I know you cannot ! 

Dwight. But I do, Barbara. 

Barbara. Oh, Allan, Allan ! How 
cruel you are—how wicked! Who is 
she? At least you will tell me that. 
Who is she? Tell me. 

Dwight. Ah, Barbara, can you not 
guess? There is only one woman I 
would take to Australia or anywhere 
else, and there she is—in the mirror 
yonder. 

CurtTaAIN, 

















THE FIRST OF APRIL 


“Now, Auntie,Sue, it's my turn. Tom 
has done it two times already, and there, 
you let him again.” 

“Yes, dear; but then, Tom throws 
so much farther than you, and it’s almost 
as much fun watching him as to do it 
yourself, you know.” 

Auntie Sue may have known, but the 
spoiled darling of the family evidently 
did not. Her pretty lips doubled their 
usual size in a pout, and an impatient 
little frown wrinkled up her forehead. 
She leaned forward, and gave Tom a 
push that would have thrown him off 
the chair, had not his aunt put out her 
arm just in time to save him. 

“Clo, my child, this will never do; 
let’s find the smile that was on your face 
a@ moment ago, or we will stop our play. 
There, just see who Tom has fooled this 
time—poor old Mr. Isham! I know he 
would have liked those flowers for his 
wife. We must send her a bunch this 
very evening to pay up for this.” 

A fleeting look of pity had supplanted 
the frown on the child's face, as she 
watched her neighbor slowly trudging 
down the street. 

They formed a pleasing picture, this 
trio perched upon the same chair in the 
bow window of Mrs. Townsley’s draw- 
ing-room — Miss Susan Aldrich, who, in 
spite of her twenty years, was as much 
of a child as either of the others in her 
love of fun and adventure; old-fash- 
ioned, plodding, nine-year-old Tom, 
and little Clo, a mite of four. 

The little auntie would have been the 
despair of an artist, had he tried to pict- 
ure the chief charm of her face. Not 
one feature could be called perfect, yet 
the general effect was most piquant and 
charming. On this first day of April 
she wore a most becoming house dress 
of old blue. The balloon sleeves would 
have crowded the children, had they 
not been of soft, pliable silk; but after 
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the restless heads press 
several times they hung 
state of collapse. Her pretty 
hair had been arranged smoothly in a 
loose coil, but the repeated and en- 
thusiastic hugs of her playfellows had 
reduced it to that artistic, tumble-down 
condition which many of the gentle sex 
spend hours before their mirrors to ob- 
tain. 

The boy, Tom, was just at the age 
when “long trousers” are to be found 
hanging in all the closets of his air- 
~astles-—an earnest-faced child, with lair 
and eyes of no especial color. 

And Clo—baby Clo! No word pict- 
ure could ever do her justice. Take 
one of Raphael’s cherubs and fill the 
little upturned face full of life and 
mischief ; the reddish-brown hair curl- 
ing every way but the right; the eyes a 
pair of burning coals, so intense their 
gaze; the mouth full of kisses for the 
whole world, did it but ask for them ; 
so brimming over with love for every- 
body was her warm, innocent heart. 

Miss Aldrich was passionately fond 
of her ‘“ babies,” as she called her only 
sister's children, and enjoyed nothing 
so much as devising new games with 
which to amuse them. “Catching vio- 
lets” was the latest, and the house was 
well planned for the sport. The bow 
window stood a little to one side, fac- 
ing the avenue; only a narrow grass 
plot and a couple of small trees were 
between it and the outside pavement. 
By closing the shutters all but a crack, 
they could see out without being seen. 

Their plan was to throw out to the 
walk a bunch of artificial violets (taken, 
by the way, from Aunt Sue’s winter bat) 
tied to a long green string. The string 
lost itself in the grass, leaving only the 
flowers visible. The unwary traveller 
comes up the avenue, and his face lights 
with pleasure as he sees at his feet the 
natural-looking flowers. He stoops to 
grasp them, when—presto, they are 
gone, leaving him to grasp the air, and, 
possibly, the idea, as he hurriedly walks 
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away. Nota very profitable game, one 
might say, but it was affording endless 
amusement to the participants, who 
held the otier end of the string. 

After Mr. Isham had disappeared, the 
enthusiasm lagged somewhat, for the 
jokers felt a little conscience-stricken. 
Suddenly Miss Aldrich seized Clo’s 
chubby fingers, pressed the flowers into 
them, and, taking them both firmly in 
her hand, threw the violets as far out as 
she could, her eyes dancing with mis- 
chief as she exclaimed: ‘There, Clo, 
you've had your turn now. That young 
man coming toward us walks as if he 
thought he was just about right. We'll 
give his pride a wee bit of a fall, won’t 
we?” 

The unconscious victim made his way 
leisurely up the walk, stopping at inter- 
vals to admire the architecture of some 
of the pretty houses Newton so fondly 
boasts of. To the watchers each stop 
seemed an age, and their patience was 
well-nigh exhausted when he at last 
neared the house. Miss Aldrich’s cheeks 
grew rosy with excitement as she saw 
that this man was a stranger in the 
town and quite above the average vis- 
itor. 

“He looks like an out-and-out Bos- 
toni,” sbe murmured, admiringly. 
‘Tis rather a pity to make him stoop 
so low for notuing—but maybe he needs 
the lesson.” The gentleman paused on 
seeing the flowers, saying to himself, 
loud enough for his small audience to 
hear, “ A wonderful town this, to grow 
violets out of the pavement, all ready to 
be picked up and worn by the passer- 
by.” 

“Not quite so ready as you imagine, 
my friend,” saucily retorted one of the 
audience under her breath, as, with re- 
markable dexterity, she pulled the string 
just when the young man reached down 
for them, and his expectant fingers 
closed over the palm of his hand in- 
stead of the flowers. Straightening 
himself quickly, he looked about to see 
the cause of the remarkable phenome- 
non. The chagrined, puzzled look on 
his face was too much for Tom’s sense 
of humor. He struggled at first to con- 
trol himself, but despite Aunt Sue’s 
pinching and entreaties, finally burst 
into a roar of laughter so loud and con- 
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tagious that Clo joined in, erving shrilly, 
“Auntie Sue, let’s give the flowers to 
the nice young man; he might like 
them for his little girl at home.” 

At this the gentleman bowed slightly 
in the direction of the voice, lifted his 
hat and, with a peculiar smile, said as 
he walked away, “April fooled, and no 
mistake. How I should like to get even 
with those rogues.” 

As soon as he reached his hotel he 
inquired of the clerk, with apparent 
indifference, ‘“‘ Who lives in that pretty 
colonial house next to the park, the one 
with the large porch?” 'To which the 
clerk replied, with friendly interest, 
“Why, that’s Mr. Townsley’s—awfully 
nice family, well off, and great favorites 
here.” 

“How many in the family?” further 
inquired the stranger. 

‘Well, there’s Mr. and Mrs.; two 
children, a boy and a girl; and a sister, 
Miss Aldrich—she’s the nicest of them 
all, I think.” 

Not caring to discuss the likes or dis- 
likes of his informant, the gentleman, 
having satisfied himself, went up to his 
room, threw his hat and cane on the 
bed, and, dropping into the depths of a 
large armchair, fell into a brown study. 


I 


THE RESULT OF THE STUDY 

Asout eight o’clock that evening, as 
the Townsley household were gathered 
around the centre table in the cosey 
sitting-room, talking and laughing over 
the number of “April fools” abroad 
that afternoon, a loud peal of the bell! 
startled them. Miss Aldrich, who had 
been expatiating upon the charms of 
the last “fool,” exclaimed, roguishly, 
““* Speak of the angels.’ That’s no doubt 
our elegant Bostonian come back to 
claim the bouquet Clo wanted to give 
him ; for ~ 

A knock at the door cut short the 
rest of the sentence. A maid entered, 
bearing in her arms a good-sized box, 
which she placed upon the table, saying, 
“The expressman said as this was for 
here, although there bein’t no name on 
it, only the number.” 
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The wildest excitement prevailed. 
Mr. Townsley produced his penknife 
and quickly cut the knots, no one sug- 
gesting the economy of untying them ; 
Tom hastily tore off the wrapper, and 
Miss Aldrich opened the lid eagerly, 
while Clo, who had been elevated to a 
seat upon the table, with her mother’s 
protecting arm about her, thrust her 
inquisitive little nose as far over it as 
possible, crying, “ Why, Auntie Sue, 
there’s another box all tied up inside.” 

When the second box was lifted out 
and opened, it disclosed a most dainty 
fancy basket of white and lavender. 
The lid was covered with bunches of 
natural violets, which were artificially 
arranged among soft nests of white rib- 
bon. Clo’s little face was immediately 
lost to sight as she buried it in the 
flowers, for a “ mell,” as she called it. 

Tom’s look of admiration changed to 
one of unrest and expectancy. He 
clumsily tried to unfasten the loop that 
held the lid down, having reasoned to 
himself, no doubt, that such beauty 
without gave promise of something more 
tempting within. Nor was he mistaken. 

A delightful shout rent the air as a 
bed of candied violets, fragrant and 
toothsome, lay before them. In the 
centre, separating the basket in halves, 
was a highly ornamented lavender and 
white bonbon. 

The explorers were arrested at this 
point by a cry from Clo, coupled with 
the words, “ He’s a naughty, bad man, 
he is, and Clo’s glad he didn’t get the 
pretty flowers ;” and the child threw 
herself, sobbing, into her mother’s arms, 
at the same time petulantly throwing 
from her the violet she had just tasted. 
Tom, too, uttered an expressive grunt 
as he dropped on the table a violet he 
was sampling. 

“What is the matter with you, fool- 
ish children?” cried Aunt Sue ; “why I 
just dote on these delicious morsels.” 

Taking a couple from the basket, she 
dropped them, one after the other, into 
her rosy mouth. A violent fit of cough- 
ing was the result. The “delicious 
morsels” caused a frightful contortion 
of her usually happy face, and she ran 
quickly to the water-pitcher. In the 
meanwhile Mr. Townsley, with an 
amused smile, pulled out the bonbon. 
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He handed one end of it to his wife. 
A snap, a scream, the rustle of paper, 
and before anyone knew exactly what 
had happened, Clo, her face now 
wreathed in smiles, sat up with the air 
of a princess receiving her crown, as 
her father placed over her curls a tiny 
tissue-paper fool’s cap. 

Under the first bonbon was a second, 
somewhat larger. This was snapped, 
and Tom danced about, his head dec- 
orated in flaming red. 

A third report brought Miss Aldrich 
to the scene, her features restored to 
their normal condition—only they ex- 
pressed a series of passing emotions at 
once comical and pathetic. Walking up 
to her brother, she kneeled down with- 
out a word, while he placed on her head 
the largest cap of all, saying, teasingly : 
‘Well, sis, violets are not all so de- 
licious as they seem, are they? Ks- 
pecially when there is more salt than 
sugarin them. Your Bostonian has had 
a neat revenge. He sends his card with 
his gift, I see”—and holding up the 
basket, which he had emptied of its con- 
tents, Mr. Townsley displayed in the 
bottom a card upon which were two 
pen sketches. One represented a scene 
upon the avenue in front of a large 
colonial house—a young man reaching 
down toward a bunch of violets upon 
the pavement, while behind the partly 
closed shutters three laughing faces 
peeped out. The other showed an in- 
terior—a young lady and two children 
standing in the centre of a room near a 
basket, which lay upon the table. Their 
faces express acute suffering in their 
outstretched hands, and each one holds 
up for inspection a small flower. On the 
head of each rests a fool’s cap! Under- 
neath, written in a bold, dashing hand, 
is the single word, ‘‘ Checkmated.” 


Ul 


ONE YEAR LATER 


Quantities of lights gleaming and 
flashing from the windows of Mr. Town- 
sley’s house, the hum of voices and the 
sound of music, all proclaimed some 
event of unusual interest. 

At seven o'clock that evening Mr. 
Wayland Marsh, of Boston, was to wed 
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the society favorite of Newton, Miss 
Susan Aldrich. 

When the old-fashioned time-piece 
on the staircase had chimed its seven 
strokes, the first chords of the Lohen- 
grin wedding-march resounded through 
the spacious hall. In the distance ap- 
peared Clo and Tom ‘Townsley, who 
moved slowly up the white-ribboned 
aisle toward the memorable bow window 
in the drawing-room, scattering gen- 
erous handfuls of white violets on their 
way. Murmurs of admiration signalled 


the approach of the bridal pair, as 
handsome and well-mated a couple as 
Newtonians ever ha: the good fortune 
to see. 

The service, performed in the bow 
window, which had been transformed 
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ROMEO AND JULIETTE 


Translated from the French by Dar- 
dello 


N a large mansion on the Rue de la 
Paix, Paris, lived two cats ealled 
Romeo and Juliette ; and without 

doubt they possessed something of the 
sentiments enjoyed by the lovers of 
Shakespeare, for they ate from the same 
dish and slept on the same rug ; always 


Dp? 
inseparable. In this house was also a 


young girl, and she had a lover who 
bore the name of Jacques Dupont. 

The family of this young girl did not 
like Jacques. 

The father was under the impression 
that a certain M. Vidoeq would be the 
better parti. 


True, he was old and 
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into a violet bower, was short and 
simple. But few present knew why 
violets formed such a conspicuous part 
of the decoration, nor guessed why, 
when the final words were spoken, Clo 
and Tom were so enthusiastically kissed 
by their new uncle. Little did the com- 
pany dream what important factors 
these two had been in bringing about 
the present state of affairs. 

The only criticism heard was that of 
old Miss Andrews, who remarked to a 
friend, after offering her congratulations 
to the happy couple, that she “ could 
not see why so sensible a girl as Susie 
Aldrich should choose, of all months of 
the year, the month of April to be 
married in, and of all days the first ;” 
but Susie Aldrich knew. 
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ugly, but what difference? He had 
plenty of money. 

This monsieur came often to visit the 
pretty young girl, whom we will call 
Mile. Jeanne ; and after his departure 
she would take Romeo and Juliette and 
go to her chamber, where she reddened 
her beautiful eyes with weeping. She 
loved her two cats and caressed them, 
at the same time saying to herself : 

“Oh! my poor Jacques! my poor 
Jacques, how J love you!” 














This was very agreeable to Romeo 
and Juliette, but they could not com- 
prehend why she called them Jacques. 

Was it another name of theirs of 
which they had no knowledge? Often 
they thought of this strange notion of 
their mistress, and talked of it while en- 
joying their evening promenades. 

One warm moonlight night it so 
happened that they were walking under 
the windows of the salon. Everything 
was very still and they trod softly in 
order not to disturb the slumbers of 
their dear mistress. But hist! Who 
is there in the shadow of a tree? It is 
a figure! Yes, two figures ! 

It is Jeanne ; Jeanne with her arms 
about the neck of a young man, and she 
is murmuring the same words that “ve 
seemed so strange to the cats. 

“My dear Jacques,” she says. ‘My 
dear Jacques, I love you!” 

“Truly a great discovery !” said Ro- 
meo, softly. 

“Yes!” whispered Juliette, and, at 
the same instant, the young man stooped 
and caressed the head of Juliette. 

“They are my only friends, my good 
cats!” said Jeanne, sobbing, and he an- 
swered her in a voice trembling with 
emotion : 

“My poor Jeanne! how I love you! 
and we are so unhappy.” 

Romeo gazed in the eyes of Juliette 
and saw there a great admiration for 
this young man; then he thought of old 
M. Vidocgq, and how often he had heard 
him say that he detested cats. 

Ah! how different was this young 
man. 

“Do you not think that he is very 
good?” whispered Juliette as they 
passed on. 

“ Yes,” he answered, sadly ; “and it is 
true that our mistress loves him.” 

“Tt is necessary that we give them 
our aid, Romeo. Do not forget that we 
are happy now, and if old M. Vidoceq is 
permitted to become the husband of our 
mistress, what will become of us? Then 
I fear death, Romeo, or, what is worse, 
banishment.” 

All night they talked over the terri- 
ble situation, and when the first light 
of the morning came they were on the 
gate-posts with arched backs and eyes 
full of a fierce determination. 
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The same day there were many peo- 
ple in this house. They were guests 
invited to assist at the contract of mar- 
riage between M. Vidocq and Mlle. 
Jeanne Leroux. The young girl was in 
her chamber, and her face looked as 
white as her robe. Weak and trem- 
bling she awaited the summons of her 
father. 

M. Vidocg had not arrived. 

Time passed on. 

A courier was sent to learn the cause 
of the delay. 

The father of Jeanne began to show 
some signs of anger. 

Her mother, smiling and graceful, 
amused the waiting guests, but her 
movements were a trifle nervous, and 
from time to time her eyes sought the 
window. 

The return of the courier was at 
last announced. With a polite bow he 
stood before them. 

‘Pardon me, mesdames et messieurs, 
if I bring you bad news. 

“M. Vidocg is the victim of a serious 
accident. When his carriage crossed 
the Bois de Boulogne, two animals, 
strange and fierce, attacked his horses, 
and frightened them so that they ran 
away. M. Vidoeq was thrown to the 
ground, and only saved from instant 
death by the bravery of a M. Jacques 
Dupont, who was passing at the time.” 

Irom behind the half-open door 
Jeanne heard these words. She threw 
herself upon her knees. Her eyes were 
full of tears, but they were now tears 
of joy. 

“Good God!” she cried, “ pardon 
me, I pray, if I neglected to place my 
trust in thee. Pardon me for the feel- 
ing of joy which the misfortune of M. 
Vidoeq brings to me. It is a respite, 
and for this respite I thank thee, O 
God, and I ask thy blessing upon 
Jacques—my brave Jacques—and upon 
me, a naughty girl, quite unworthy, but 
so happy.” 

Several weeks later Le Petit Journal 
contained the following notice : 


It is with much sorrow that we announce the 
death of M. Vidoeq. The gentleman never re- 
covered from the accident on the Bois de Bou 
logne, where he was saved by the courage of M. 
Jacques Dupont. In recognition of this cour- 
age M. Vidocq, who is without family, leaves 
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him the half of his fortune, and the rest to 
Mile. Jeanne Leroux, who was, we learn, the 
fiancee of M. Vidoeq. 

Respectfully we offer our sympathy for the 
great sorrow of the family of Leroux. 


A year later the house of Mlle. Jeanne 
was again full of guests. 

This time it was a wedding they came 
to celebrate. 

The bride was Jeanne, with a blush- 
ing, happy face, and by her side stood 
Yacques, smiling radiantly. 

‘Monsieur et Madame Dupont, I offer 








LOVE AND MAGIC 


you my congratulations,” said a guest, 
and in one corner of the salon Romeo 
and Juliette were purring. 

‘‘ Where is our conscience, Romeo ?” 
asked Juliette, softly. 

“Hist! say nothing!” he answered, 
“but our conscience reposes silent in 
the tomb of M. Vidocq. It was a ter- 
rible murder, Juliette! but we will 
have cream and a warm corner all our 
lives.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” responded Juli- 
ette, “and our mistress is so happy.” 


LOVE AND MAGIC 


For long the way to win he sought 


The one to whom he paid devotions, 


















And pondered all the wonders wrought 

By charms and philtres, spells and potions ; 
“Ah, me!” he eried, “if I'm to bring 

This maid’s affection to a focus, 
I must not stop at anything! 

Til try a bit of hocus-pocus!” 


He searched in tomes of ancient lore 
Long days and nights for physic mystic, 
Conned runes and rubries by the score 
In science weird and cabalistic ; 
At last he brewed a precious barm 
And dosed the maid; on her revival 
It worked, indeed, “just like a charm,” 
She madly loved—his hated rival! 
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“ MYSTERIES 


NCE upon a time, long, long ago, 

I went into a negro church. In 

the pulpit stood the preacher, 

his coal-black face framed in by snow- 

white hair—the positive 

and negative poles of 
color. 

“Friends,” he said, 
“knowledge am like an 
apple-tree full ob apples. 
Ebery apple is labelled 
‘alo’bra,’ or ‘rithmetic,’ or 
‘p’ography,’ or ‘France,’ 
or ‘Russia.’ Ez soon ez 
we get out ob de cradle 
we shy sticks at those ap- 
ples, and when they come 
down we find that some 
are sweet and many sour. 
And when we get tired 
eatin’ apples ob knowl- 
edge, we lie down and 
die, and de rest ob de 
world goes on peltin’ fo’ mo’ apples, 
higher up de tree.” 

I had “ pelted” at a number of apples, 
but one had hung so high and looked 
so green that I had not been able to 
bring it down. It was labelled ‘“‘ Myste- 
ries of Africa,” and, as coveted things 
often do, dropped into my hands as 
soon as I gave up striving to reach it. 

Jim and I were studying French in 
France. After six months’ conversation 
with waiters, cab-drivers, and barbers, 
we were pretty well saturated with the 
language and slang, and, barring our 
pronunciation and irregular verbs, could 
pass for Frenchmen. 

We had invented a few little neat de- 
vices of simplifying the language. One 
was always to use the infinitive mood 
of every verb, or unexpectedly to spike 
an unfinished sentence with “ et cetera ” 
whenever we had floundered too deeply 
into the complexities of verbal con- 
struction. The “et cetera” performed 
the duty of a rope fender thrown sud- 
denly over the bow of aship that is 
about to strike a rock. It cuts off prog- 
ress, but it saves the ship. Another 
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By F. W. Wendt 


invention was in regard to the article ; 
we never committed ourselves with a 
plain, straightforward ‘/e” or “la,” but 
had practised a sound which was a com- 
promise between the two, 
and might serve for either. 
With a few more correc- 
tions of this sort the lan- 
guage became charmingly 
simple. 
Nevertheless, six 
mouths’ steady inter- 
course with this tongue 
was a strain on the mind ; 
and so, when Christmas 
time appeared in the near 
perspective, Jim and I de- 
cided to take a vacation. 
At our “ pension ” table 
dined the Italian Consul. 
“ Ul faut voir (Italie, mais 
naturellement !” he said. 
Everybody I knew or 
could think of had crossed the Rubicon, 
sighed on one of the seven hills of Rome, 
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“Il faut voir J'Italie.”” 
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flirted under the moon-washed column at 
Venice, seen the insides of our fickle 
earth bubble via the crater of Vesuvius, 
and come home stuffed like a Thanks- 
giving turkey with first- and second- 
hand information. We would make a 
glorious exception and not journey to 
Italy. 

Why not go a little out of the beaten 
tourist-tracks, and see a corner of the 
earth which as yet was 
novel? Then it came to 
puss that the apple la- 
belled “ Africa” fell from 
the tree of knowledge. 

Already I could see my- 
self under a palm, writing 
to the family with “ Afri- 
ca” at the head of the let- 
ter in a very conspicuous 
place. The name alone 
is at home intimately as- 
sociated with untold hor- 
rors, and immediately 
brings up visions of earth- 
quakes, herds of wild 
elephants, hippopotami 
feeding on innocent ne- 
gro cherubs, while slowly 
drying carcasses of man 
and beast are scattered in 
the desert background. 
What heroes we would be to brave such 
perils ! 

Being at Lyons, the trip to this coun- 
try of interesting horrors would be 
simple enough via Marseilles—in fact 
too civilized for our adventure-loving 
temperaments. 

On a Friday we started. I never 
thought of its being Friday, for I be- 
lieve that it is very unlucky to do any- 
thing on that day, except eat and drink. 
Other people say Monday should be 
carefully avoided, and some girls insist 
that it is extremely risky to take hold 
of anything important or to get married 
on Tuesday or Thursday. These young 
girls were mostly on the chilly side of 
forty. With all those days cut out of 
the week, we superstitious mortals have 
only Wednesday and Saturday to work 
upon. Now, I do not profess to believe 
all this nonsense about bad luck, but I 
know that I am right in regard to Fri- 
day, because when we arrived at Mar- 
seilles it was proved beyond a doubt— 
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for it rained most dismally. .To add 
still further to the cheerlessness of our 
arrival, the newsboys, pushing their 
papers almost into our faces, were cry- 
ing a disaster, their wares being val- 
uable in proportion to the number of 
lives lost—a traffic of which the success 
is based on misery. 

I told Jim that we were, in my esti- 
mation, responsible both for the rail- 
road disaster and the 
rain, because we had 
started on a Friday. He 
replied that in his esti- 
mation I was the climax 
of an ass—Jim has a queer 
style of expressing him- 
self, and it took me quite 
a while to get used to 
the way he put his ideas. 

The low state of the 
weather was made up for 
by the high prices of ev- 
ery thing else. “Hdtel de 
Noailles” was the name 
of the place where con- 
science seemed to be an 
unknown quantity. The 
price of the room Jim 
and I inhabited appeared 
reasonable enough ; that 
was, however, before we 
found out that it was necessary to pay 
extra for the soap, the candles, the maid, 
the “ service ” (whatever that was), and a 
hundred other things. They omitted to 
charge for a match we used in lighting 
the candles, and evidently it was an 
oversight that they did not insist upon 
our paying for the papering of the 
room or the painting of the roof. When 
we left, there were lined up at the door: 
the maid, whose services had already 
been on the bill; the swallow-tailed 
“oarcon,” supposed to answer the room- 
bell (I believe the bell for our apart- 
ments had not been put in, but the 
“oargon ” remained as a relic neverthe- 
less) ; furthermore, there were the down- 
stairs waiter and all his relations; the 
cook and her minions; an army of 
hall-boys ; boots ; another porter who 
was supposed to carry the trunks up- 
stairs and down-stairs (we did not hap- 
pen to have any); still another porter 
who stepped on your feet and pretended 
to convey your luggage from the hotel 
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steps into the wagon, a foot away ; fur- 
thermore the driver, and last, but by 
no means least, the “portier,” that 
sacred elephant in every European ho- 
tel, a veritable Napoleon wreathed in 
yards of gold-lace and smiles, but bald 
as a billiard-ball—all these people lined 
up with hands outstretched waiting for 
their “ pourboire.” 

How I sympathize with the American 
who is said to have stood upon the 
bridge of the ocean-steamer that was to 
varry him home, and spoken thus to 
the multitude assembled on the pier: 
“Friends, if there’s a man, woman, or 
child among you whom I haven't feed or 
tipped, speak out, for ’m going to leave 
this heaven-forsaken country !” 

The steamer we had chosen to cross 
the Mediterranean was a spry little 
boat, the KEugitne Perreire. As we 
steamed from the pier at precisely noon 
on Sunday, the restless, noisy, busy 
European working - Sabbath — slowly 
changed into the quiet, peaceful still- 
ness that nature spreads over the ocean. 
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The Allegro Furioso, 


Set into the erystal water like so many 
black diamonds, appeared the small, 
rocky islands, which the 
same Power has scattered 
broadcast into the most 
beautiful bay to be found on 
earth. 

By degrees the hills on 
shore become indistinct, and 
the proud castle that sits 
perched like a watching ea- 
gle on a rock overlooking 
Marseilles, was swallowed up 
into the neutral background. 
A few more straggling, bar- 
ren rock-islands have kept 
us company, but they too slip 
astern, and then we breathe 
a devout “Amen,” for we 
have listened to a powerful, 
silent sermon preached be- 
neath the vast dome of 
heaven, with Beauty and 
Grandeur as a text. 

A ship’s dinner-gong is as 
deadly to sentiment at sea 
as a cold shower-bath is on 
land. My wandering spirit 
came back to earth, or, more 
properly speaking, to a most 
horribly swaying deck. 

The passengers, with ap- 
petites whetted by the keen, 
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fresh air, had rushed into the dining- 
saloon. Jim and I hardly found room 
enough to sit down—at first. Even the 
steamer itself seemed to feel the gay and 
festive mood, for to the clattering of the 
dishes and the passing of the soup it 
danced a graceful andante on the blue 
waves. When we had reached the fish, 
at table, the Eugéne Perreire was beat- 
ing time to an allegretto, 
and at the next course 
many smiling faces had 
vanished and others 
grown pale, for our float- 
ing hotel was going 
through the antics of an 
allegro furioso. 

Sailors said it was 
blowing “half a gale.” 
I imagined that twenty 
gales had been let loose 
upon us all at once, and 
many of the women, 
groaning in their state- 
rooms, estimated the 
weather at a still higher 
figure. The _ barnacle- 
covered, moth-eaten old 
saying that “the first 
hour you are afraid you 
will die; the next hour 
you are afraid you won't,” 
is so true. They told me 
that that night three 
persons had been at sup- 
per, the captain, the doc- 
tor, and one passenger. 
The last named, like a 
sensible man, rushed out 
after he had had the 
soup. 

We had all heard so 
much about the beautiful 
blue Mediterranean, that 
we were greatly disappointed at the exist- 
ing state of affairs. If this sea had ever 
really been quiet and peaceable, its dis- 
guise during the thirty-two hours we 
spent in crossing it was most complete. 

Monday evening, at eight o’clock, the 
coast of Africa lay before us, framing in 
the once more smiling waters of the 
harbor of Algiers. The sun went down, 
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and the fringe of European hotels along 
the water's edge shot out one lamp after 
another, and finally burned into a brill- 
Above it, crawl- 


iant girdle of lights. 
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ing up the hillside, a misty, cloud-like 
brightness marked the Arabian quarter, 
like a weak reflection of the European 
illumination down below. 

The trials of the trip were forgotten, 
and many people who, twelve hours ago, 
had given up all hope of life were gay 
and happy. Is it not a divine privilege 
that, as soon as troubles are over, we can 
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Looking from the Park toward Algiers. 


take down the sad pictures from our 
memory gallery, and hang in their 
stead only pleasant souvenirs ? 

So many persons have, in these great 
days of travel, been to Algiers, that to 
describe the city minutely would be 
useless. To those good people who 
have stayed at home it matters little 
whether the principal street runs north 
and south, or east and west. The num- 
ber of bricks and stones in a build- 
ing can be counted out upon a photo- 
graph. It is the people there, and the 
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Place du Gouvernement, with Mosque of Djedid. 


feelings which strange and new scenes 
give birth to, that merit more descrip- 
tion than the size and weight and worth 
of the objects themselves. 

How distinctly I remember my un- 
satisfied feeling when a guide had taken 
me through the Cathedral of Cologne, 
that Queen of Churches. “This 
church,” he said, “is y feet long and x 
feet wide; its columns are z feet high, 
and its very top is m feet from the 
ground. The bell weighs n pounds, and 
there are p steps to the top of the tower, 
and the building has cost gq million 
marks.” I felt as if he would call 
“next,” as in a barber-shop. The poetry 
had faded from those mighty columns 
that before had seemed infinitely high, 
and the soft beauty had left the sun- 
rays that had stolen through the ex- 
quisitely tinted windows. Reduced to 
inches, feet, and pounds, the beautiful 
cathedral was but a series of stones 
piled one upon another with a trowel or 
a derrick. 

How many generations had worn out 
the solid marble beneath our feet, until 
it seemed like a gently heaving sea 
turned suddenly into rock? What 
mighty men, whose hands had helped to 
shape history, had knee ed, perhaps 
where I that moment stood? What 
strifes and battles had been fought in 
the world without, while the sacred 


statues had gazed into the never-chang- 
ing stillness, with ever-open eyes, with- 
in the church? Oh, dear guides and 
travellers, tell us of doings, and of feel- 
ings, and of happenings, and leave feet 
and dollars and pounds to the senti- 
ment-destroying guide-books. 

So at last we were in Africa; but the 
almost naked Mohammedans swore in 
French and were as crazy after a few 
coppers we tossed them as the most 
civilized Europeans might have been. 

The Hotel de l’Oasis, where we finally 
managed to arrive, while a whole band 
of baggage-carrying little brown devils 
followed in our wake, was most com- 
plete, from the two-hour table-d’héte to 
the gayly printed window-curtains. I 
felt quite ashamed that I had insisted on 
taking along from Marseilles some jars 
of condensed beef-extract and crackers ; 
but I had had an idea—a relic from my 
school-day information—that we might 
have to camp under palm-trees and live 
on cocoanuts. 

On arriving at the hotel I suggested 
to Jim that we had better immediately 
engage a couple of well-trained guides 
to “do” Africa with, but he said I had 
better “soak my head in water so as to 
get the dust out of my brain.” When 
we reached our room we beheld, firstly, 
a most beautiful view of the harbor of 
Algiers, and, secondly, two guides who 
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insisted on staying with us until we had 
engaged either one or the other. Jim 
said he was going to sleep two days and 
three nights to gather strength like a 
sleep-storage battery. I saw my chance 
for revenge, and engaged the biggest of 


the guides to wake us at seven o'clock 
the next morning, by pounding at the 


door with a battering ram or an ax. 
The price I agreed upon for his towing- 
about-town services did not seem exor- 
bitant at first, but after reading the 
matter up in the guide-book, it became 
apparent that I had agreed to about 
four times the necessary amount. I ad- 
mitted to Jim that I deserved being 
propelled by foot around the largest 
mosque of Algiers. He agreed with me, 
and added that he would be charmed to 
act as the “ propelling” force, and if his 
actions could speak louder than his feel- 
ings, I should probably have been in 
bed three weeks after the trip around 
the mosque. 

Fashion has not yet, like a huge print- 
ing-press, stamped a cold Oneness upon 
every dress and every type in Algiers, as 
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A Rich Algerian Woman 


in our own more advanced cities. The 
Bedouin sticking in his brown three- 
holed sack like an upright turtle ; the 
turbaned sheik wrapped in a snow- 
white “burnous,” and surrounded by 
an air of majestic mystery ; the woman 
hidden up to the eyes behind a creamy 
veil and many-colored garment — all 
breathed an atmosphere of their own, 
each an individuality different from his 
neighbor. Not as at home, where every 
man or woman is but one lump of sugar 
similar to all the rest, varying in size 
only, filtered and fashioned from the 
great refining apparatus— civilization— 
and dropped, cut to a given shape, into 
the sugar-bowl of life. 

Algiers divides itself into two quarters, 
the European and the Algerian, The 
former, afraid to venture into the in- 
terior, fringes the coast with its stone 
quays and tall hotels; while the native 
quarter, with its whitewashed houses, 
holds itself in the background on the 
slope of the hills, like an immense mass 
of unmelting snow. Its streets, so 
called, are, with few exceptions, only 
winding alleys about eight feet wide, 
floored mostly with steps—a veritable 
labyrinth. Were it not that the slope 
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of the ground acted as a natural com- 
pass, one would not dare to venture out 
alone, for fear of being lost. 

The principal street, the Boulevard 
de la République, runs along the Med- 
iterranean. All the large European 
hotels are on this famous highway, 
which, with its carriage road and weil- 
paved sidewalk, shaded here and there 
by palms, and affording everywhere a 
magnificent view upon the harbor, is a 
much frequented place for Arab and 
European, Mohammedan beggar and 
French millionnaire. 

Sit down at a little table on the side- 
walk in front of a caf, order a glass of 
the famous French drink absinthe, and 
while you sip it drop by drop, a gay 
procession of the world’s costumes 
passes before you. Perhaps you may 
be lucky enough to see Mohammed, the 
crazy famous beggar street-singer, as 
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well known as Fatima, the Beauty of 
Algiers. 

A short walk along the water-front 
took us to the Place du Gouvernement, 
the heart of the town, where the statue 
of the Duc dOrléans guards the well- 
known Mosque of Djedid. The builder 
of this mosque is said to have been 
burned for having dared to construct it 
in the shape of a church. 

Moorish houses, seen from the out- 
side, are all square, plain, ugly, white- 
washed, with flat roofs. The difference 
between the richer and the poorer house 
lies in the interior, symbolical of the 
life of the Mohammedan with its im- 
penetrable mysterious exterior. 

One of the most interesting features 
of an African town is the mosque, the 
Moslem place of worship. Plain, almost 
cruelly so, like their faith, are most Mo- 
hammedan mosques. The follower of 
the True Faith allows no image to come 
between him and his God. There is a 
beautiful, stern simplicity, so humble 
and yet so proud, as the Arab touches 
his forehead to the ground and prays. 
We must have been rather ludicrous 
figures walking about, hat on head and 
shoes in hand, irreverent intruders, “in- 
fidels ” prying even into their devotions. 

One can see most of the sights in the 
city of Algiers in a comparatively short 
space of time, and so we soon set out to 
explore the neighborhood. The Gorges 
de la Chiffa, an immense rugged cafion 
in the Atlas Mountains, was our destina- 
tion. 

The train which took us from Algiers 
to Blida, a little town at the foot of the 
mighty Atlas Range, left early in the 
morning—in fact so early, that the moon 
was still shining brightly on the spectre- 
like Arabian figures moving about in 
their white cloaks. 

At Blida two or three carriages, each 
cursed with a foreigner-thirsty coach- 
man, await the tourist-victim. It took 
us some time to bring the driver we had 
chosen to a sensible view of the value a 
day’s drive in the mountains had to us. 
We assured him that we wished neither 
to buy his outfit nor purchase a farm, 
for the price he first named would have 
done either. 

After we had made him a present of 
a few cigars he became more reasonable, 
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and we were soon rolling among the 
grand mountains. What a great inven- 
tion “ present-making ” is, and how sel- 
dom unselfish! How often we give 
presents-—yes, even to our friends—for 
the same reason that we throw eatables 
to wild animals in the menagerie! It 
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the “ Monkey Brook.” Monkeys of all 
kinds have their homes among the trees 
here, but unfortunately we were not 
lucky enough to see any. The only ones 
we could find were painted on every 
available spot in and outside of the inn. 

Our driver ordered luncheon for us 





Fatima, the Famous Algerian Beauty. 


renders those that receive them pleasant 
and docile—for a time. 

As we were sitting in the carriage, I 
noticed that Jim and I both had a news- 
paper tightly clutched in our hands. 
Fancy reading a newspaper with such a 
world of new sights about us! But we 
had bought and carried it from force of 
habit. 

After driving for several hours 
through wild and romantic scenery, 
over rough mountain roads, we reached 
a little inn at the “ Ruisseau des Singes,” 


here, to be ready on our return, and then 
we were off again winding and twisting 
up and down through the cajion. 

The weather was exactly right for 
beings of the amphibian persuasion, but 
rather wet for comfort-loving tourists. 
The roads in this kind of weather were 
extremely dangerous, and landslides of 
common occurrence, When we finally 
turned back toward the inn, we saw 
large bowlders slowly rolling from the 
mountain-side upon the road we had to 
pass. The next day we heard that a 
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landslide had taken place at this spot, 
and, by completely burying the road, 
had interrupted all communication be- 
tween the towns of Blida and Medea. 

Ah, what a glorious art is cooking, 
and how the French have mastered it ! 
Here, far away from civilization, at the 
little inn on the “ Monkey Brook,” the 
fat, cheerful hostess served us a meal of 
five or six courses fit for a king. 

A company of Spahis, native soldiers, 
wrapped in their long red cloaks, came 
in while we were dining. Passing over 
the same road we had traversed an hour 
before, one of their number had been 
struck by the falling stones. They had 
stopped at the inn to bandage the poor 
fellow’s broken arm ; 
again sternly and quietly, and soon the 
sound of their horses’ hoofs had died 
away. 

Good food was not the only surprise 
in store for us at the inn; when we had 
satisfied our appetites and looked about 
the dining-room for a possible souvenir, 
we saw, stuck into the frame of a mir- 
ror, a number of cards printed in Eng- 
lish! ‘True, not in the purest Shake- 
spearean, but clothed in the funniest 
French construction. Still, this bit of 
Enelish in the heart of the Atlas Moun- 
tains seemed like a breath from home : 


COACILOFFICE OF BLIDA 


omnibuses of 


BLIDA, 


Mr. 8. BeEAUD, Director of the 
the Railways P. L. M. at 
Flandrin-house, 
BAB-EL-SEBT STREET 
I have honour to convey at Messrs. the for- 
eigners that, for not to be, like times past, 
dupe of some waiters or masters of hotels I 
put entirely at their service to furnish with 
moderates prices: American phaeton, corchs 
and all sort) other carriages : 
couchs, ete. . 
Here is my table of rates : 
Drive at Monkeys’ Brook Twelve franes 
For excursions of one or many days, Twenty— 
five frances by the day 
LANDEAU: To go at Monkeys- 
Twenty francs 
Landeau Excursion for one or many days the 
price it’s of Threety franes for every day. 
B. BEAUD 
Blida.-Lmp H CAMAND et Cie 


cabs, glass- 
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then they rode off 
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That delicious, self-satisfied content. 


Our driver, refreshed and strengthened 
at our expense, stood at the door gayly 
cracking his whip. We shook hands 
with the hostess, tipped the boy, and, 
followed by the blessings of the two, 
drove off in style. 


A comfortable, drowsy feeling had 
stolen over us as we slowly rolled 


through the mountains on our way to 
the railroad station—that delicious, self- 
satisfied content that moralists tell us 
results from a quiet conscience. If it 
be not heresy, | beg to offer the sug- 
gestion, that without a healthy digestive 
apparatus and a satisfying met , both 
of which conditions were present, a 
good conscience fails to produce the 
desired effect. 

A few hours later Algiers, again 
bathed in moonlight as when we left it, 
lay before us, and not long after we had 
reached our room, Jim’s snoring told 
me that he had travelled to the land 
where old and young, rich and poor, go 
on the blessed train of Sleep — to Dream- 
land ; ‘‘ but it’s ever so far away.” 
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THE HOME OF HIS MAJESTY, THE TROUT, IN MIDWINTER 


By Richard 


IDWINTER in the Pocono Moun- 
tains, with all this implies at an 
altitude of several thousand 

feet! <A grand and furious snow-storm 
of several days’ duration had taken me 
unawares ; my “ detective ” was empty, 
and not a ‘plate to be had within-saves. 
I was well aware that in a few hours the 
gale which followed in the track of the 
snow would forever destroy the most 
exquisite scenes it has been my good 
fortune to witness. 


Slee, M.D. 


lined with underbrush of every descrip- 
tion, but largely of laurel and rhododen- 
dron, exquisite plants whose leaves are 
perennially green; you can appreciate 
the labor required to gather the few 
plates reproduced. If you have not, 
take warning! 

It required but a short time to con- 
vince me that I had a tiresome task be- 
fore me. The crust on the snow was 
thick enough to make it hard work 

to get out of, 
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Streams, espec- 
ially mountain 
streams, always 
form a_ pleasing 
subject for the 
camera, so I brave- 
ly started out with 
my cumbersome 
eight by ten tri- 
pod, hoping to se- 
cure a few views 
of the winter home 
of his Majesty, the 
brook trout. My 
companions on 
this tramp, Val 
and Biddie, faith- 
ful little fox ter- 
riers, wondered at 
my simplicity in 
exchanging the 
gun for the cam- 
era, the snow be- 
ing what hunts- 
men call “ fine 
tracking,” as the 
recent foot-prints 
of the fox, here 
and there, gave 
evidence. If you have at any time tried 
the combination of a large tripod cam- 
era, snow in drifts three to six feet deep, 
thermometer at zero, the wind blowing 
a gale and shaking from every limb 
masses of snow, at times including the 
limb ; attempting withal to follow the 
tortuous windings of a mountain stream, 
which rushes like a miniature cataract 
through unbroken forests, its banks 
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BAL he] though easy to get 
into, the waist- 
high drifts, and I 
was constantly 
falling over the 
legs of my camera, 
with danger to it 
and to myself. 

I am not a 
swearing man, but 
under the circum- 
stances was tempt- 
ed to try my hand, 
or rather mouth, 
at it, even as a 
novice, had it not 
been that the 
slightest suspic- 
ion of moisture in 
the neighborhood 
of the lens instant- 
ly converted said 
piece of glass into 
a most beautiful 
opaque surface. 
This was provok- 
ing enough, but 


Why | Took to the Stream swear words are 


eredited with vari- 
ous hues or colors, some of which, for 
all I know, may be nonactinic ; hence 
I kept my mouth closed in fear and 
trembling, increasing the number and 
depth of my respirations that the ozone 
might act as a forced draft, and con- 
sume them ere they might make their 
escape. 
Rather than turn back and miss the 
beauties in store, I decided to wade the 
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stream, preferring its chilly waters to 
the drifts and underbrush laden down 
with snow. ‘To prove that I had ample 
excuse for so doing, I exposed a plate 
before taking to the stream. 

Thoroughly familiar with every rock 
and hole, I found wading easy work 
compared with following the shore, 
though its waters, clear as crystal in the 
summer-time, were black as ink in con- 
trast to the surrounding pall of snow, 
and its roar, together with the wind 
lashing the tree-tops, made a grand and 
deafening chorus. 

My plucky fox terriers, with the 
courage of giants in their diminutive 
bodies, followed my fortune during the 
day, now wading, now swimming, or 
scampering along the skim ice along 
the shore, every hair bristling with ice 
till they looked like white porcupines. 

The water was frightfully cold, strik- 
ing through my thick wading boots in 
a manner that made me shiver to think 
of the little white scamps. 

Oh! for the pen of a Tennyson, that 
I might describe the beauties crowded 
into the two or three miles we covered. 
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Where the Sun Seldom Shines 


{ wished, as I had often wished, for the 
brush of the painter that I might re- 
produce them, for the camera is such a 
matter-of-fact machine that one loses 
half the beauties in its hard lines of 
black and white. I have photographed 
in the swamps of Florida with their 
wealth of subtropical verdure, among 
the snow-capped peaks of the far-off 
Rockies, in the bad Jands and lava-beds 
of Arizona and Colorado, and in the 
flowering valleys of California and Mex- 
ico ; and even Canada and Niagara Falls 
in the winter-time have fallen before 
my dry plate ; but to this tiny stream, 
rising far back in the Pocono Moun- 
tains, must I yield the prize. 

Nowhere have I found such a field 
for the artist. It is rightly called the 
* Swiftwater,” or in the Indian tongue, 
the “ Analomink.” On its banks, in years 
gone by, the Pocono Indians erected 
their tepees or wicke-up, tempted hither 
by the speckled beauties with which its 
waters swarmed, and also to partake of 
the healing water of the spring, which 
is now one of the attractions of the 
famous old resort on its banks. 
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His Majesty's Castle 


Legendary tales abound regarding 
these aborigines, and I have made a 
collection of their utensils and imple- 
ments of war or the chase. Now and 
then a grave is opened; and an old 
skull, now lying voiceless on my sur- 
gery stage, adds color and additional 
interest to the legends. 

Stories of a later date are plenty. 
There is one of a settler’s cabin with 
its inhabitants carried away during the 
spring freshet, over a hundred years 
avo. This was doubted for many years ; 
but recently it was unexpectedly con- 
firmed by the finding of a number of 
household utensils in the bed of the 
stream, among them being portions of 
an old-time wood stove, obsolete in 
puttern, bearing the date 1785, and the 
mark of the old Durham foundry, one 
of the earliest, if not the first, to be es- 
tablished in Pennsylvania. 

This stream has been for many years a 
favorite spot with the angler. Its banks, 
lined from source to mouth with forests, 
make it a most suitable home for his 
Majesty. Its alternating rapids and deep 
pools afford him every chance for safety. 


His favorite food, the caddice, every- 
where abounds, to say nothing of his 
own fry, for he is a monarch with a 
well-developed cannibalistic propensity, 
coupled with a voracious appetite. Even 
with the inroads which he and the an- 
gler make upon his tribe, the waters of 
this stream are full of this kind of 
fish, the supply being kept up by con- 
stantly stocking with young fry, hun- 
dreds of thousands of which are liber- 
ated each year. 

However, it is not my intention to 
write about the trout; many gifted 
pens have sung his praises. It is to 
give the numerous readers, who have 
visited his home during the fishing 
season and summer, a glimpse of it in 
mid winter. 

I can readily understand the feeling 
which urges the explorer on—that long- 
ing to see what other man has not yet 
seen. Ina measure I experienced the 
same feeling. I was sure I was the 
only human being to look upon the 
miniatures painted by the storm, and 
ere I had time to catch them all the 
wind had completed its work of de- 
struction, and it was a thing of the past, 
a beautiful dream. 











A Favorite Nook. 
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Diamonps, emeralds, sapphires, pearls, 

Down by the sea where the white foam curls, 
And creeps and dashes, and sleeps, and swirls; 
How they sparkle, and glint, and glow, 

Like fairy-treasure of long ago, 
Whenever the airs from the ocean blow! 


Thus let me grasp with eager hand— 
But look! What wizard has waved his wand ? 
My jewels are salt-black ooze and sand. 


A bit of froth, some seaweed gray, 
Too mean for the tide to carry away ; 


But my glittering jewels—where are they? 


Mysterious metamorphosis ! 
And yet, perhaps, thou teachest this: 
That ’tis even so with our dreams of bliss, 


That ever the thought transcends the fact, 
That never a dream was twinned with an act, 
That Beauty fades in too close contact. 


No, no; not so I'll read the strange 
Mute meaning of this weird sea-change, 
But let my thought take higher range. 


Be this the truth I hail as mine: 
That under the touch of a Hand divine 
The meanest thing may be made to shine ; 


And never a soul so foul with blight, 
That it may not gleam as a jewel bright, 
When kissed into beauty by God’s own light. 
C. F. Lester. 
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II 


By W. A. Cooper 


E of the strongest person- 
alities in the art world, 
and especially in the Ar- 
tists’ Colony at 51 West 
Tenth Street, New York 
City, is that of J. G. 
Brown, the great figure 

and genre painter, and the 
most typical American artist in 

that class of subjects or in a field 
purely his own. Although not 
an American by birth, he is our most 
pronounced national painter, and the 
great public, both at home and abroad, 
and the foreign critics have understood 
and appreciated Mr. Brown’s creations. 

His first teacher was William B. Scott, 
of the Government School of Design in 

London, who grounded our young artist 

in drawing from the antique ; and after- 
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Bright as a Dollar.—By Mr. Brown, 


ward, going to Edinburgh, he studied 
under Robert Scott-Laudor, a Scotch 
academician. In his first year there he 
took second prize for his drawing. 

Mr. Laudor took no private pupils, 
but so great was his faith in this young 
student’s ability that he offered to take 
him as a pupil, without compensation. 
This Mr. Brown was unfortunately com- 
pelled to decline, having his mother to 
support, so that he could not devote his 
time exclusively to study. 

He returned to London and made 
drawings for glass painters, for church 
windows. He attended a concert and 
heard the great composer of immigrant 
songs, Harry Russell, sing, and was 
completely carried away with the en- 
thusiasm of this clever singer, and Lon- 
don, after this, could not hold our soon- 
to-be American citizen. 

He came to this country in 1853, and 
began working at his trade, fancy glass- 
cutting, in Brooklyn. In 1856 he took 
a studio in Brooklyn, having the year 
previous married his employer’s daugh- 
ter (something impossible in conserva- 
tive England), and began painting por- 
traits. This work the panic of 1857 
sadly interfered with, so he took up the 
painting of little ideal pictures of chil- 
dren, now very rare, and treasured up 
by the fortunate owners. 

In 1860 he came to New York and 
took a studio in the building on Tenth 
Street, now the oldest and most famous 
of all New York studio buildings. Here 
he has been continuously for thirty-five 
years, and the thousands who have vis- 
ited him have caught some of the sun- 
shine of the unremitting cheerfulness 
of this genial artist, whose three leading 
traits seem to be simplicity, fidelity, 
and frankness. 

He now began painting little children 
in sunlight, and they were in great de- 
mand. His style was so pure and un- 
conventional, and the stories in his pict- 
ures were so sweetly and simply told, 
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that in the exhibitions where they were 
hung they were always the centre of at- 
traction. 

In 1863 Mr. Brown was made a mem- 
ber of the National Academy on a pict- 
ure of ‘Scotch Curlers in Central 


Mr. Brown 


Park,” a large composition painted for, 
and still in the possession of Robert 
Gordon, Esq., a gentleman who has 
ever been a most steadfast friend of the 
New York artists. 

Mr. Brown has always been a great 
favorite with his brother artists, and 
his earlier days were greatly encouraged 
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and benefited by the friendship of such 
men as F. E. Church, Albert Bierstadt, 
M. Kensett, J. W. Casilear, and James 
A. Suydam. 

The picture that made his reputation 
as a street-boy painter was the “ Pass- 


at Work. 


ing Show,” first shown at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1878, and considered the 
most typical American picture there. 
That year Mr. Brown, with Eastman 
Johnson and Winslow Homer, carried 
off the honors for real American work. 

The picture was bought and is still 
owned by Mr. Bement, of Philadelphia. 

















A Queer Fish.—By Mr. Brown. 
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It was also shown at the Royal Acad- 
emy Exhibition in London in 1880, and 
the London Times, in an article on the 
foreign contributions, led off with this 
picture, saying that, ‘“‘ There was noth- 
ing in the whole exhibition better than 
this little simple, unpretentious Ameri- 
can picture, and it was fully equal to 
Knaus in the knowledge of boy nature.” 
Twice only has Mr. Brown exhibited in 
the Royal Academy, and in both instan- 
ces his pictures have been hung on the 
line, and well spoken of by the critics. 
Other noted pictures from the brush 
of this artist are the “ Longshoreman’s 
Noon,” owned by Mr. William T. Evans, 
of New York, and “A Thrilling Mo- 
ment,” one of his many best creations. 
It was exhibited and sold from the Na- 
tional Academy. It is very difficult to 
trace many of his most noted pict- 
ures to their present owners, as many 
wealthy men who bought them in their 
palmy days had to part with them when 
reverses came. Some of these public 
men came back to the artist to borrow 
money for a meal—a strange story of 
the vicissitudes of our metropolitan life ! 
Some of the most interesting pictures 
of this artist have been young girls and 
old ladies, full of sentiment and poetic 
treatment, such as, “ When we Were 
Girls,” two old ladies talking over old 
times, a young girl’s picture called 


“Far Away,” one of the first published 
by Mr. Klackner, and “ At the Cottage 
Door,” “The Stump Speech,” “ Training 
the Dog,” “The Card Trick,” and the 
“Grand Menan Fisherman Pulling for 
These were all at the World's 


Shore.” 
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Fair, and attracted universal attention. 
They were not in competition, for Mr. 
Brown, being on the jury, was “hors 
concours.” 

He has been a contributor to the Wa- 
ter Color Society Exhibition for many 


years, and for the last eight has been 


its president. It is the most popular 
art society in the country, and its open- 
ing “stag night” is unquestionably the 
art event of the year in New York. 

With the two exceptions already 
mentioned, Mr. Brown has never stud- 
ied abroad, nor been influenced by any 
particular school or men. His figures 
have a look of life, and are possessed of 
human interest, and teach and exert a 
moral influence; and although a realist 
of the first water he is broad and manly 
in his talk of schools and his brother 
artists, be they Fadist or Impression- 
ists. All are interesting to him and he 
learns from all. 

One of the strongest compliments 
ever paid an artist was paid him by a 
gentleman who had seen his picture, the 
* Passing Show,” at the Paris exhibition, 
who. said it alone was responsible for 
his return to New York. It had made 
him home-sick. 

The portrait we present of Mr. Brown 
we had the pleasure of photographing 
while at work in his studio on his latest 
creation, intended to be shown at the 
Academy next month. It is called 
“The Gang,” a group of typical New 
York boys with broomsticks and old 
cans ready for anything; it is full of 
motion and color, and strongly individ- 
ualized, each face being a capital study. 
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CIPHER 
By Lucy Cleveland 


I 


UST a few side-bones, a few lean 
legs, two ears, and a tail was poor 
Cipher. At least so he looked as 

he trotted, and turned, and_ trotted 
again or sat in the sun and snapped 
flies which were good enough to inquire 
why his jaws sat so inviting and open 
and frank when mid-day had clashed 
out from the great bells near the Déme 
des Invalides. 

A dog never started a career with less 
‘apital — as capital looks. But there 
was matter in Cipher. You had but to 
look at his eye (and his jaw) and you 
felt suddenly ashamed of your scorn, 
and quite rebuked by the tone that tel- 
ephoned to his teeth that you had bet- 
ter look out, and not in at poor Cipher, 
the dog of the Old Guard. 

His tail curled up in a ring on his 
back, and seemed to hook on there-— 
and stop. I wonder if it ever undid ? 
I don’t know. A bright little gamin 
had tried to find out, one bright June 
afternoon. But he never tried again. 

The boy hasn’t been heard of since. 

But a great deal has been heard of 
Cipher. 

Humph! What signify a few lean 
legs and a trumpet-like tail, when 
you've seen five campaigns and have 
the record of a regiment at your back 
and at your beck ? 

And Cipher was old, and Cipher was 
a newsboy, and Cipher was a thief. 
Only once, though—when his master had 
sat through a long, hot June afternoon 
on the Quai D’Orsay, not far from the 
Pont de Passy, selling papers. Selling 
papers? Not one had gone down that 
afternoon from the pile on the little 


wooden stand that was such a rebuke 


to us, maintaining itself so bravely on 
three legs and three-quarters, when we 
have got four, Mr. Darwin says. The 
table had a way of bumping and ap- 
plauding with its lame leg every paper 
that was sold, as the old soldier reached 
over the little ledge to get the Journal 


du Jour for Monsieur This or for Ma- 
dame That, or for Monsieur le Comte So- 
and-So, with the tell-tale cast in his eye 
andin his coat-tail, which he had turned 
right side wrong for the Bourbon 
Spring, or for the young law-student 
who always strolled down this way 
every evening for a cool breeze from 
the Seine, or for a toss of a word with 
the grim Old Grenadier, or for a turn 
on the Esplanade before dinner in the 
Café Souftlet, where he would order—ah 
ciel ! 

Une purée aux croutons, 

Une sole au gratin, 

Des escargots, 

Un palé de fois gras aux truffles, 

Un biftek au naturel, 
with three second fiddles as a sort of a 
band to the bif/tek namely : 

Pommes sautées, 

Petits pois (au beurre ), 

Des asperges, 
and then—what must follow it all up ! 

Une créme a la vanille, 

Un fromage de Neufchdtel, 

Un café noir, 
and especially 

Une bonne bouteille de Chdteau La- 
Jitte 
over all. 

Cipher knew all this. No more. No 
less. For the young law-student was 
much more than less in his rotunda, and 
of a great jaw and a bon appeétit. And 
Cipher had smelt all the snails and 
quails and ales and things when he and 
the Old Grenadier went down thie 
Boulevard St. Michel one afternoon, 
spying the young student in a cloud of 
smoke that perhaps wasn’t quite as 
honorable as cannon-smoke. 

And it made Cipher a thief. 

Just that. A thief. 

So he trotted away, that hot June 
afternoon, very wide-awake in the wake 
of the young student carolling some 
gay chanson—down the swift Boulevard 
to the Michelian Shore, where he moored 
at the Café Soufflet, and coaled. 

Result : 1 biftek au naturel. 




















It was very natural—and of high fla- 
vor. 

One taste was enough. 

Determination. 

And Cipher bore bravely away to the 
North, and at last laid the bleeding 
trophy (after frightful encounters with 
his kind and his unkind in the Faubourg 
St.Germain) at the feet of the Old Gren- 
adier mounting solemn guard over the 
24° de ligne of little types and signs of 
the times on the fable of three Jegs and 
three-quarters, which had not bumped, 
not applauded a sou’s worth since Ci- 
pher left to visit the South. 

H Result I. : The old soldier's musket 
that had conquered at Austerlitz, over 
Cipher. And it conquered Cipher. 
Cipher never visited the South nor the 
4 Café Souftlet again. 

“T must teach him morals,” the Old 
Grenadier had said, trying to look as 
stern as on the night before Marengo, 
though his lip twitched and his eyes 
moistened and the butt-end of the mus- 
ket ended in a loving pat on Cipher’s 
head. ‘Morals. The Dog of the Old 
Guard. The Dog that has seen Napo- 
leon.” Da Capo. 

I haven’t told) you about Cipher’s 
master, have I? Cipher’s tail and his 
travels got in the way, though you could 
look right through the tail, as I have 
told you, and see the other side of a 
thing. And the other side was his mas- 
ter. There are only two sides to this 
story—Cipher and the Old Grenadier. 
But perhaps when you have looked well 
through Cipher and his master you 
will find out that there is only one. 

A Soldier of the Empire. One of the 
Old Guard. 

It went without saying. 

Though everybody said so and knew 
so along the Quai D’Orsay and the 
Quartier Bonaparte. It wasn’t well, 
however, to say this in the sun or in the 
shade, or out of doors, or indoors, or 
behind the doors, or just the other way. 
For these were the days of the Restora- 
tion, and the Bourbons were in Paris 
again—His Majesty Louis XVIII. snug 
and safe in the Tuileries. And the Old 
Guard, which had terrified Europe for 
twenty years, was a little uncomfortable 
to feel in your suburbs and in your toes 
when you are laid up with the gout, 
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thought fat Louis XVIII. at Fontaine- 
bleau. 

But all the turn-coats were very glit- 
tering and very grand. And Monsieur 
le Comte un tel and Madame la Comtesse 
une telle were butterflying up and down 
along the glittering Champs Elysées, 
and rolling their carriages would you 
believe it ?—with a light roll of laughter 
around the Arc de Triomphe upreared 
by the giant genius of the Victor of 
Austerlitz, laughing with such a silken 
laughter you might have thought it was 
Marie Antoinette—and “The common 
people starving? Why don’t they eat 
sake?” come back again— gazing out of 
their windows with a flutter of fans and 
a “ Bon, Bon, ca va!” as the Bourbonists 
threw ropes around the Imperial statue 
on the grim column in the Place Ven- 
dome, to tear it from its eminence. 

But it did not budge that day. 

A gay crowd of gay turn-coats! 

The Old Grenadier had turned his 
coat well enough to turn it inside out— 
the coat that was a mere ribbon of tat- 
ters, the coat that had seen Jena, Eylau, 
Austerlitz, Friedland— and to lay it 
reverently away as were it his grave- 
clothes, together with the waistcoat; 
and the breeches; and the tall gaiters, 
rent by Russian ice ; and the giant bear- 
skin ; and the colors du 1", shot through 
with bomb and ball, riddled by Russian 
guns, crashed off to the thigh, dis- 
colored with blood of war—but still, 
Dieu du Ciel soit beni! still crowned 
with the Eagle of France; and the 
sword that had helped carve out a red 
roadway for right over Europe, and the 
musket that had visited Cipher’s hind- 
quarters in spite of his master. And in 
spite of Cipher. 

“For by and by,” the old soldier had 
said, looking reverently down at the 
war-blackened regimentals, till a tear 
rolled down his face, and his jaw 
trembled till it was something terrible 
to see. 

It softened the heart of the moths 
outside the chest, so that they left 
Napoleon’s Old Grenadier alone. 

And meanwhile, with a _ tornado 
wrath, the soldier of the Grande Armée 
had put on citizen’s dress, and taken up 
citizen’s work. 

Work that might bring, from time to 
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time, some tidings from Elba—and of 
the Emperor. 

Work. 

“T will not live upon a Bourbon ; I 
will feed myself,” he had said with as 
firm a lip as at Eylau. 

It amounted to nearly - not quite— 
two straws per diem. 

But had not Napoleon said : 

“ Mes Anciens would rather live on a 
crust near me, than eat a fat chicken a 
hundred miles away from me.” 

And then Cipher played dead and 
didn’t want anything, or trotted away 
on important and mysterious trots until 
the old soldier had finished his mug of 
ale and his dry bread, when he would 
come to light again and sit and snap 
flies as if he were inelegantly full, quite 
a gourmand, in fact, and this a mere 
pastime—this snapping at small game. 
Thereupon he got a pat which it would 
have done your heart good to see, from 
the old soldier’s trembling hand, and a 
caress from the stern old voice : 

“May the God of battles bless thee, 
mon brave!” 

But the day never ended without a 
bone and a biscuit for Cipher. Though 
where they came from even Cipher, with 
all his agility, and all his perambulating 
in the Latin Quarter, and all the small 
eraft of his navigation near the Miche- 
lian Shore, never could have told you. 
Neither could I. 

But the Old Grenadier could, as he 
stooped over the chest where the regi- 
mentals of the Old Guard lived, and 
where there rested, also, some very old 
relics of very long ago, which he drew 
out slowly and cautiously in the candle- 
light—with one eye on Cipher, who was 
snoring and sighing over June-bugs 
and fly-snapping—and slowly left the 
room with a doll under one arm and a 
horse that would never try to manceuvre 
on two legs and a half any more, and 
under the other a small package tied 
tightly up, which, at the mont de piété 
—the pawnbroker’s—unrolled into the 
soft curves that baby’s dimples take, 
and which suddenly had something 
shining on it that wasn’t the evening 
dew, and wasn’t the poor little bit of 
silver which the mont de piété had gra- 
ciously laid down upon it for a mo- 


ment, clutched up by the old hand of 


iron that once led the swords of the 
Old Guard, and now ground down into 
his pocket with an agony of lip and eye 
that it was a pity instantaneous pho- 
tography didn’t get born at that time 
to stamp in tragedy forever. 

So the soldier of the Empire hired 
the table of three legs and three-quar- 
ters, bought some newspapers with the 
sale of his wedding-ring, and took up 
his post grimly on the Quai d’Orsay. 

“It’s the best place,” he was wont to 
say, when asked why he did not select 
a more favorable and fashionable site 
for his trade. “ Voild/ the Champ de 
Mars is opposite to me, and yonder the 
Magazin Militaire, and the Légion 
d@Honneur at my elbow, and the Caisse 
des Dépdts, the Manufacture de Tabacs, 
and the Caserne de Cavallerie. Yes. I 
am all right here.” 

And people let him alone. 

It would have been grand to see him 
rise and salute, with defiance, when 
spoken to. But his fierce mustaches 
bristled dangerously when the gay 
pleasure-parties passed by at sunset from 
the drive in the Bois, wearing white 
cockades and tossing out white Bour- 
bon favors to the throng. Or when a 
company of cavalry rattled past, their 
plumes fluttering in the new breath of 
air from the throne—of a Bourbon. 

It was then that you should have 
seen the Grenadier of the Old Guard. 

“The rascals!’ Monsieur Louis Eigh- 
teenth’s Musketeers!” His lip foamed. 
And rising from his bench behind the 
suddenly applauding little table, rising 
to a height of seven feet—seven feet? 
seven hundred feet of valor and of virt- 
ue — he suddenly saluted an unseen 
Majesty with the ery of “Vive L’Em- 
pereur!” a terrible emotion in his 
voce, 

Cipher was most thoughtful on these 
occasions, and contemplated much. 

The newspapers got to the little stand 
about six in the morning. Got there 
through Cipher, principally. For the 
Old Grenadier had the little table to 
carry under his only arm, and the bench, 
and the déjetiner ad la fourchette—or 
without the fourchette, usually. Then, 
you know, twenty campaigns and all that 
that might mean to this old forefront 
of valor, drains your strength. Or per- 














CIPHER 


haps you don’t know. But it does. It 
had drained his. 

So Cipher carried the papers—in a 
little wagon harnessed around his neck, 
which he bore with the bearing of Mar- 
shal Mortier at the head of the Im- 
perial Artillery. 

And passed with scorn the coaxing 
from little Bourbons and pretty little 
English ‘ Simperthisers.” 

“Oh! the pretty little dog! No! 
pretty hideous. But—(rés drdle! Come 
here, petit !” 

“T don’t like the look of that tail, 
mon enfant.” Madame the Bourbon 
lifted her eye-glass. ‘“ You had better 
come away.” 

And Cipher pursued his even path— 
and so did the newspapers. And so 
did the Artillery. 

And so did his tail. 

When day began to wane, when the 
flow and sparkle on the light veneer 
of Bourbon tides began to ebb, when 
the people began to throng by to the 
cafés, or to the concerts, or to the Théd- 
tre Francais, or to the races, or to the 
Heaven knows where, the old soldier 
would fall into a musing fit as if he saw 
something or somebody very far away— 
a pale Face of power, bent shoulders, and 
the eagle-glance! Then he would get 
up, and pace the Quai—up and down— 
up and down—with “the tread that 
never knew defeat,” and hear again the 
voice : 

“Soldats! Je suis content de vous.’ 
What mattered the old coat green with 
rain and storm and sun? The heart 
beneath it was a lion’s heart, and beat 
true to its cause. 

Cipher paced too. 
a phalanx. 


> 


And the two were 


II 


OnE evening the sunset was divine 
over the river, and the golden bubble 
of the great Dime des Invalides, a red 
and a gold that could only remind a 
brave of the Old Guard of the glitter 
along the lines as the sun sparkled and 
stayed ; or of the red that arose along 
fields of war as the sweep and the charge 
and the closing-in, shoulder to shoulder, 
eye to eye, the on-rush, the crash, and 
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God save us! la victoire! Vive 'Em- 
pereur! whirled over Jena. 

A great sunset. 

“That dog isn’t worth anything! 
What a detestable beast !” 

A man who was coming along the 
Quai D’Orsay, having nothing to sell 
and nothing to do and something to say, 
stopped to say it before the little table 
that was very silent to-night, holding 
its breath at the sunset, or perhaps at 
the red on the old warrior’s cheeks like 
a flame-echo from Friedland’s guns. 
He sat looking down the river—as if 
down into destiny. 

The man laughed again. 

“That dog isn’t worth anything. 
He’s a cipher! Look at his tail!” He 
pointed to Cipher, whose tail was on 
high, and whose two paws were sitting 
solemnly on the Old Grenadier’s foot. 
“Tt’s a detestable beast! Like that ras- 
val, that good-for-nothing, that O-gre 
from Corsica—that Napoleon! Ha-ha- 
ha-ha!” 

The old soldier flushed up to his very 
ears—and above them, too. He bit his 
lip until the blood ran down. He quiv- 
ered with a very tall oath. Not in vain 
the twenty years under the eagles of 
France. Not in vain the Guard that had 
sentinelled the sacredness of the Im- 
perial name. He rose, he straightened 
himself to an awful height, and stood 
as he had been wont to stand when the 
eye of the last of the Caesars was upon 
him and the moment of destiny de- 
termined the charge. His eye flamed. 
He put his hand to his belt, where the 
great sword of valor once hung drip- 
ping blood to the hilt. 

And an agony came slowly into the 
old face as he solemnly sat down on his 
bench behind the quivering little table 
—and drew his breath hard. 

Brave moustache though he was, he 
turned as pale as death. 

But Cipher was the Nemesis, as Ci- 
pher had been the thief. And the man 
of the laugh laughed a very queer laugh 
as he turned the corner of the street, 
for there was something at his ankles 
which held on, and threatened to have 
a taste of a new kind of bone that even- 
ing. 

The man hasn’t been heard of since 
near the Quartier Bonaparte. 
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But a great deal has been heard of 
Cipher. 

And Cipher didu’'t taste the butt-end 
of the musket of Austerlitz that day ! 

There was some talk, they tell me. of 
a warrant out against the pair. But the 
old soldier laughed grimly, took two or 
three whiffs of his good caporal, bit off 
another piece of the stem of his pipe— 
then—stood up, and looked the veteran 
that he was. 

The police thought it better to retire. 

It was deemed quite the wisest thing, 
on the whole, to get a little to leeward 
of Napoleon’s Old Guard. 

On féle days the little table emptied 
itself of its contents about four in the 
afternoon. Generally. Then the old 
soldier gathered together the stand (lit- 
tle larger than one sou), and Cipher 
gathered the artillery—and the wood- 
en bench—in his teeth : 

* Attention ad commandemant de 
marche! Un—deux! Un—deux! Téte 
droite!  Téte gauche !—fire !—Portez 
armes [—En avant! Marche!” 
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And together they filed slowly along 
the Quai, Cipher with a bearing as it 
under the glance of Marshal Ney, and 
the bench witii the bearing of a baion- 
nelle, 

More than one face (faces, too, that 
were bright as Joseph's coat, of all 
sorts of turning colors, just now pure 
with » Bourbon whitewash over the real 
heart’s blood of the tricolor) stopped 
and turned to gaze at them—this Gren- 
adier of seven feet and this dog of four, 
as they grandly passed out of sight 
along the crowded Quai. “A superb 
creature. One of the Old Guard !” 
some were heard to say, as they went 
by the Magasin Militaire. And_ they 
smiled as they added: “ He is not a 
turn-coat! Just look at that dog! 
He has been under fire. I fancy he is 
not a turn-coat either.” 

Decidedly not. It was quite impos- 
sible for Cipher to turn his tail, or 
his coat. Or to turn tail and run— 
looking at it merely from that stand- 
point. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Mary 


DAY is a period of twenty-four 

hours, at least so I, have been 

told, although I doubt it. The 
next century may see time measured 
not by the old cut-and-dried rules, but 
according to what happens therein. 


‘* Some reckon their age by years, 
Some measure their life by art: 
But some tell their days by the flow of their 
tears, 
And their lives by the moans of the heart.” 


The time I spent in my state-room on 
the Victoria was of the last-named 
variety, although not exactly due to the 
moans of my heart. 

One morning early in August my 
aunt and I got off the tender, near 
Southampton, fresh from the hotel and 
the most delicious Southdown chops I 
ever ate. We staggered up the ladder 


to the deck of the steamer, as she lay 


F. Nixon 


anchored, waiting for English passen- 
gers. Our undignified scramble up the 
side was watched by a crowd of curious 
gazers who had boarded the vessel in 
Germany. As I stumbled on deck I 
aught a glimpse of a pair of stranye 
eyes, not round glass beads such as 
eyes often are, but long narrow slits in 
a dark oval face, crowned by soft, cloudy 
black hair under a white Tam o’ Shen- 
ter. The exact shade of the eyes I 
could not determine, but they had many 
lights and shadows in their depths, and 
a sort of Orientalism peculiarly attrac- 
tive. 

I had merely a glimpse, but those 
eyes haunted me during the three terri- 
ble days I spent in my berth in the 
throes of sea-sickness. On the fourth 
day I was better, though languid, and 
I came on deck assisted by the little 
deck-steward, a kindly lad in a bob- 
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tailed blue jacket, who wore no hat on 
his yellow curls no matter what the 
wind or weather. He helped me to my 
seat with the grace of an Apollo, and 
brought me hot lemonade. He shall be 
canonized ! 

Although I am an American, I have a 
chaperon. She fulfils all the functions 
of that personage. She has charming 
gray curls, can’t speak a word of any 
language excepting Bostonese, and she 
has a total incapacity for taking care of 
anything, especially herself. All these 
qualities endear her to her niece as a 
compagnon de voyage. At home, I am 
devoted to Aunt Ruth, but I confess I 
find her trving occasionally. 

Just at this particular time she was 
dying in state-room Number 146. So 
she assured me, at least. The doctor, a 
perky youngster, with rolling black 
eyes, a face full of sabre cuts, and a 
dashing air, told me she would be at 
dinner in another day or so, and eat 
eleven courses ; so I was not alarmed 
about her. I told her I would see 
about the funeral, “music by the 
band,” et cetera, and fled from the 
state-room followed by her indignant 
exclamation, “ Heartless girl!” 

Those strange eyes still haunted me, 
and asI lay, mummy-like, swathed in 
my rug, and stretched in my comfort- 
able steamer-chair, I thought of the 
owner of the eyes, and wished to see her. 
Up and down the broad deck tramped 
the passengers, evidently bent upon 
valking to New York. 

A sharp breeze was blowing and it 
caught a corner of my rug, whisking it 
up and disclosing my feet. I made vain 
attempts to replace it, and barely re- 
pressed an impatient expression as the 
foot-stool of my chair fell down. I 
floundered about, trying to wriggle my- 
self out of my rug and arrange myself 
comfortably again, when a soft voice, with 
a delicious trace of a foreign accent, said, 
persuasively, “Do let me help you ;” 
and glancing up I saw the owner of the 
eyes by my side. 

“You are very good,” I replied, and 
she stooped to tuck me up. 

As she leaned over me she caught 
sight of my book, “ Doctor Antonio,” 
which I was translating from Italian, and 
she exclaimed, in softest Tuscan, “ cco, 
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Signorina, you read Italian? That 
pleases me. I live in Italy!” 

“T speak only un poco,” I answered ; 
“but French I know very well.” 

* And I also,” she said, changing from 
one language to another with the facility 
which nearly all foreigners show. It is 
maddening to an American who has ac- 
quired one language with great diffi- 
culty. People who speak twelve seem 
absolutely unfeeling ! 

“ Russians always speak French,” went 
on my new acquaintance. “ We never 
used anything else at home, for my 
father was Russian and my mother 
French.” 

“Will you not sit down?” I asked, 
pointing to an empty chair beside me. 

She complied, and I stole a curious 
glance at her. She was a tiny creature, 
with dainty curves to her slight figure ; 
not strictly a beauty, but with the name- 
less charm which outshines mere regu- 
larity of features. As I caught her eye 
she smiled at me and said, ‘“ You have 
been ill, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “very. 
not thinking about it now. 
Have you suffered ?” 

“Only because my maid isill. Inevcr 
have the mal de mer. Eh, bien! it is 
nearly so bad to die of ennui! There is 
quite nothing to do on the ship. The 
people all are stupide! I have to no 
one spoken. Monsieur mon Mari, le 
smokes and plays écarlé. My little 
gargon is all the time with /a gou- 
vernante, but I—helas! I do nothing! 
since Ninetta is ill, I cannot even make 
a toilet each day!” and she gave a sigh. 

I was immensely amused at all this, 
and interested as well, for my new-found 
friend had such a delightfully fresh way 
of putting her head on one side, and such 
variable and changing expressions, that 
she was fascinating. 

“ Now that you have spoken to me,” I 
said, “I hope you will continue. I, two, 
am bored. But do you not read?” 

‘But, no,” she replied with a shrug. 
“One cannot always read, although you 
Americans do,” she added, laughing. 

“So you think me an American,” I 
said. ‘ Why am I not English?” 

“Oh! I quite know the difference! 
You are more elegante ; you speak good 
French ; you have u friendly manner. 


But I am 
And you? 
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The English mistake, and think we wish 
to know them. Les Americaines are 
willing to know other people, and seem 
to respect us and themselves. Oh! I 
am very fond of your people, and know 
them well, though I find them odd.” 

“Why?” IT inquired. I enjoy foreign- 
ers’ remarks upon Americans. They 
are so one-sided and full of a delicious 
naivelé, 

“Oh, in many things,” said my com- 
panion. “They go about alone, as we 
never do. To be sure, as it is their 
custom, it does not seem to hurt them. 
Our men all respect the American 
women. But they all read and study 
and seem to take things so seriously. 
The oddest thing of all is the way they 
marry. For love, always for love! J/on 
Dieu! What does a girl of eighteen 
know of love! The wife of my brother 
is American. She is charming! We 
have all a great friendship for her. It 
was a very good marriage, for she is 
rich and beautiful, as are you all.” 
(This was said with a little smile at me 
and such a suave air I could not contra- 
dict her, as I should have done.) “But,” 
she went on, “why did she marry 
Serge? Ma foi! Because she loved 
him !” 

“Well, why should she have married 
him?” I asked, smiling broadly. 

“Oh! there are a dozen reasons bet- 
ter than that. Because her parents 
wished it, or to gain her liberty, or it 
was time for her to be settled. Any- 
thing is more sensible than /er reason.” 

“Then for which of these excellent 
reasons did you marry, Madame?” I 
asked, coolly. 

She smiled, then blushed a little and 
laughed outright, parting her full scar- 
let lips generously and showing large, 
even, white teeth. 

“For all of those, and yet one other 
reason—a better than any of them. I 
will tell it to you some day if you like.” 

“T should be charmed to hear it, I 
assure you,” I replied. 

* But now I must go to dress for 
dinner,” said Madame. “I hope I shall 
see you often, Mademoiselle. Here is 
my card,” taking from a velvet chate- 
laine a pasteboard, engraved with “La 
Baronne de la Marche.” 

“Thank you very much,” I replied. 
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“My name is Frances Carleton,” and 
Madame, with a parting smile, disap- 
peared downstairs. 

“A truce to ennui,” I said to myself. 
“Here is a fascinating creature! I 
never heard such perfect frankness. 
She has absolutely no concealments, 
even with herself. What a novelty ! 
We Americans even dress ourselves up 
in foreign costumes and parade before 
ourselves! I hope I shall see a great 
deal of this cosmopolitan rara avis.” 

And in the lethargic days which fol- 
lowed, my wish was fulfilled, for the 
Baroness and I became great friends. 
She made Aunty’s acquaintance and 
considered her “very comme il faut,” 
seemingly quite impressed with her air 
of languid elegance. She seemed to 
fancy me, and I became deeply inter- 
ested in her. There was an originality 
about her which one seldom finds in a 
foreign woman of fashion. She was 
not deep, but she talked much and well, 
and she never bored one. 

Monsieur le Baron, a tall, distin- 
guished-looking man, with a cold, dis- 
sipated face, I seldom saw ; for, though 
he was extremely courteous to his wife, 
their attitude toward each other was 
one of complete indifference. Their 
little boy, a well-behaved child of eight, 
played about the deck and seemed to 
adore his mother, but treated her with 
the respectful affection and deference 
one sees in the better class of foreign 
children. It is a contrast to the free- 
dom of the spoiled children one so 
often finds. 

One day the Baroness and I sat side 
by side upon the deck in our steamer- 
chairs. The usual number of bored- 
looking people were scattered about, 
some sleeping, others walking or pre- 
tending to be interested in “ ring- 
toss ” and quoits. 

Far away, where the sea grew tired of 
its own sameness and reached up to 
meet the sky, there was a long, thin line 
of gray, melting into green to seaward, 
and vivid blue above. There were 
clouds, long drifts like snow or serrated 
into shadowy angel's wings. 

‘How wonderful the sea is,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Madame. ‘And those 
shades blend together and harmonize 
beautifully. Nature and art are so dif- 
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ferent. Blues and greens are exquisite 
naturally, yet only fancy such a com- 
bination in gowns! Speaking of gowns,” 
she continued, “I am glad to say that 
my maid has recovered. I have been 
in a most bad temper for days. I am 
desolate without Ninetta.” 

“Is she the pretty little creature I 
saw with Eugéne this morning?” I asked. 

“Yes. She is a perfect maid, and 
quite devoted to us all. I have had her 
since I was a girl, long before J was mar- 
ried ; indeed, she is my foster-sister.” 

“By the way!” I exclaimed. ‘You 
promised to tell me your good reason 
for marrying. I do not wish to be in- 
quisitive, but I should enjoy the story 
very much.” 

“Tf I do not weary you with so long ‘a 
tale about myself, I tell you gladly,” said 
she, and as I eagerly disclaimed the idez 
of fatigue, she began. 

“T told you, Mademoiselle, that I am 
Russian, but as I was always very frail, 
and could not endure the northern cli- 
mate, I was educated at a convent in 
Naples. My father and mother died 
when I was very small, and, as my 
brother could not have me with him, I 
stayed with the sisters until I was a 
large girl. Mon Dieu! butit was dull! 
Here was Jeanne married at sixteen to 
a handsome officier in the Bersaglieri. 
She had only twenty-five thousand lire, 
but that buys a lieutenant in Italy, you 
know. Then Consilia married a Ger- 
man Count. And even ugly little An- 
tonia was married to a relative, so the 
estates could be kept together. One 
after another, all the girls who were my 
friends left the convent, and I, who had 
a larger dof than any, and an older 
name, I was left alone ! 

“One June day, when I was eighteen, 
I sat in the convent garden watching 
Sister Annunziata knit. She was tired 
and drowsy, and would not even tell me 
legends of the saints as she usually did. 
I was full of ennui and said to myself, 
‘ Helas ! how long will I stay here! Shall 
I never go out into the world?’ Just 
then Sister Veronica came quickly across 
the court-yard exclaiming, ‘ Dépéchez- 


vous, mon enfante. Monsieur, your 
brother, is here! You must go to him 
at once.’ 


“T shrieked for joy, and ran into the 
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convent parlor, exclaiming, as I threw 
my arms about Serge’s neck, ‘Oh! 
Serge. Truly you will take me away, 
will you not?’ 

“Sister Veronica was horrified, and 
said, ‘Ah! Monsieur, I beg you will not 
think Mademoiselle is always like this ! 
It is the excitement of Monsieur’s ar- 
rival.’ 

“Serge laughed, and kissed my cheek, 
saying, ‘Ma petite, thou art the same 
wild bird as ever. Here is thy new sister, 
Madame, my wife,’ and he pushed me 
toward a beautiful woman, a tall, slender 
blonde creature, who clasped me close 
to her, exclaiming impulsively, ‘And this 
is my little sister Sachette!’ 

“My name is Alexandra, and they call 
me Sachette for—how is it you say in 
America? Oh! for short.” 

As the Baroness spoke, with her odd 
little uplifting of her straight black eye- 
brows, | laughed and said, “ Who taught 
you American slang, Madame ?” 

“Oh! Mabel, my belle-swur,” she an- 
swered. “ But surely you are bien fatiqué 
with my long story, are you not?” 

“No, indeed,” I answered, eagerly. 
“Do go on. I am extremely inter- 
ested.” 

“ But, well,” said la Baronne. “I 
noticed that Monsieur Vassivilitch, my 
brother, looked often toward the door, 
and very soon he went into the second 
parlor. 

“Mabel said, ‘ Well, petite, will you 
come and stay with us in villigiatura ?’ 

“T exclaimed, joyously, ‘Oui, oui, I 
am so weary of it here!’ 

“Just then Serge returned, and 
asked, ‘Would you like to marry, Sa- 
chette ?’ 

“*T think that yes,’ I replied, with a 
shrug. ‘MayI be called Madame, and 
have a gown with a train ?’ 

“Serge laughed, and Mabel said, in- 


dignantly, ‘To marry a baby like 
that! "Tis a shame!’ but I cried, ‘ In- 


deed I am not a baby, and I would mar- 
ry anybody to get away from here! 
All the girls are married!’ Then they 
both laughed, and Serge called, ‘Come 
here, de la Marche,’ and two men came 
into the room. 

“Except Pere Bruno, who heard my 
confession, and Serge, I had never 
spoken to a man before, and I did not 
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know what to say when Serge presented 
Monsieur le Baron de la Marche and 
his brother, Monsieur Raoul. So I 
blushed like a peasant child, and cour- 
tesied, and Serge said, ‘Sachette, Mon- 
sieur le Baron does you the honor to 
ask your hand in marriage.’ 

“Then I knew why the door was left 
open. Monsieur had wished to see me 
before he made his offer. Of course, 
even though my dof is immense, he 
would not wish to marry me if I were 
quite hideous,” and the Baroness looked 
up at me calmly. 

I glanced at her vivacious face, with 
its crown of dusky hair, and the curi- 
ous, haunting hazel-gray eyes, and the 
witching charm, and thought Monsieur 
le Baron had been very fortunate. 

“Eh! bien! I am talking too long, 
as ever,” resumed she. “I went with 
Serge and Mabel to their ville near 
Amalfi, and oh! the charming summer! 
I was, of course, fianc’e to Monsieur le 
Baron, but Mabel did everything to 
give me pleasure. ‘Poor little maid,’ 
she said. ‘She shall have a little pleas- 
ure for once !’ 

“T had many gowns and a wonder- 
ful frousseau,. Oh! the lingerie from 
the Gargiulo Fils, in Sorrento! We had 
the féles, the pique niques, and all was 
gai. I was quite happy, for Monsieur 
had given me (res jolis presents and in 
Oclobre I was to be Madame la Ba- 
ronne. 

“One day I went to my chamber to 
robe for dinner, and found Ninetta 
erying as if her heart would break. 
‘What make you, Netta?’ I asked with 
anxiety, for my foster-sister is very dear 
to me. 

“She only wept more bitterly. 

“T begged her to tell me, and at last 
she sobbed, ‘Ah! chére Mademoiselle ! 
Iam so miserable. Beppo lovesme! I 
wish to marry him! He is the valet of 
Monsieur Raoul. But Frangois, the 
French valet of Monsieur le Baron, 
swears he will marry me, and kill Beppo ! 
Oh! chére Mademoiselle Sachette, help 
me,’ and erying fiercely, Netta threw 
herself at my feet. 

“T tried to comfort her, but could 
see no way of helping her out of her 
difficulties. If Netta married Fran¢ois, 
which she didn’t want to do, Beppo 
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would certainly kill his rival. If she 
married Beppo, I would lose my maid. 
I could not think of parting with her. 
At last, I thought of a solution, and 
hastily dressing myself for dinner, I ran 
downstairs, to find the whole family 
already au salon. I exclaimed to my 
Jiancé, ‘Monsieur, will you do me a 
favor ?’ 

“At your service, Mademoiselle.’ 

*“ «You must change valets with Mon- 
sieur your brother !’ 

“<*But you are drdle, Mademoiselle, 
and why? Do you not like Fran- 
cois ?’ 

“<‘Tlike Francois, ovi; but Ninetta 
does not!’ and then I told the story. 

“Monsieur le Baron’s face clouded. 
‘Mademoiselle,’ he said, his hand upon 
his heart, ‘it desolates me to refuse 
you a request. But it is impossible ! 
I cannot live without Francois.’ 

«And I, Monsieur,’ I replied, my 
head very high in the air, ‘I cannot 
live without Netta!’ Then there was 
silence. Serge and Mabel looked on, 
half vexed and half amused. 

“Then someone spoke, and Monsieur 
Raoul came forward. 

«Perhaps Mademoiselle will let me 
solve the difficulty,’ he said, in his suave 
way. ‘Monsieur le Baron wishes Fran- 
¢ois, Mademoiselle desires Netta, Bep- 
po also wishes Netta, and I—I wish to 
please Mademoiselle. Perhaps, then, 
if Mademoiselle would do me the very 
great honor to marry me, all could be 
arranged. Beppo and Netta could be 
happy. Mademoiselle would have her 
foster-sister, I should be rari at serving 
Mademoiselle, and Monsieur le Baron 
would still have Francois,’ with a cyni- 
cal glance at his brother. 

“T hesitated to reply, and Monsieur 
le Baron mumbled something into his 
dark beard, which sounded like, ‘And 
you, Monsieur Raoul, would have Mad- 
emoiselle’s money to pay your debts 
with.’ 

“Just then Serge began to protest, 
but Mabel eried, ‘Oh! do let the child 
say what she wants for once.’ 

“*T am only Monsieur le Capitaine, 
Mademoiselle,’ said Monsieur Raoul as 
he kissed my hand gently; ‘ but perhaps 
you would prefer me and Ninetta—but 
no! I must say Ninetta and me-—to 
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Monsieur le Baron and Francois,’ with 
a merry twinkle in his blue eyes. 

“The Baron frowned and exclaimed, 
‘Mademoiselle, you are my fiancée ; but 
since you prefer your maid to me, I 
will say nothing.’ 

** And since you prefer your valet to 
me, Monsieur, I will say something,’ I 
replied, viciously. ‘I will marry Mon- 
sieur Raoul ;’ and Monsieur le Baron 
stormed out of the room. 

“Eh! bien! there were family coun- 
cils and scenes, but everything was ar- 
ranged, and I married Monsieur Raoul. 
Beppo and Netta too were married, 
and both are with us. They are per- 
fectly happy. Hh! Voila, Mademoiselle 
Carleton, are not my reasons for marry- 
ing good ones?” completed the Baroness 
with a smile. 

“Well!” I exclaimed, laughing, “I 
have heard much of the foreign ‘ma- 
riage de convenance, but yours would 
seem to have been one of necessity. But, 
Madame, pray tell me one thing: Since 
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Monsieur Raoul had no title, why are 
you Madame la Baronne ? ” 

“Qh! when we had been married but 
a little, the valet Frangois gave Mon- 
sieur mon beau-frere the wrong medi- 
cine when he was ill, and he died. 
Monsieur Raoul is Monsieur Je Baron 
now. However, I admit, Mademoiselle, 
that many things done from necessity 
do not turn out so well as mine. Mon- 
sieur and I never quarrel. He is tres 
bon, and we both love our little son. 
Our tastes are sympathétiques. We like 
gayety and travel. To-morrow, Made- 
moiselle, I shall see a new continent— 
VAmerique! What emotion for me!” 
She exclaimed, “ Niagare! Mon Dieul” 
clasping her white, jewelled fingers. 


“You must come and visit at our 


country place, chére Madame,” I said. 
“You think America so strange, and 
our ways very odd, but I assure you I 
know of nothing there which seems to 
me one half so curious as your marriage 
of necessity.” 











IN THE WORLD OF HEARTS 
By Saw Pameta 


TALL oleander tree 
grew on the side of-a 
motionless, deep - bo- 
somed lake on the 
border of The Shad- 
owy Land. Into it 
flowed the Poet’s 
Brook, which a beau- 
tiful girl had just 
crossed. As her “re- 
luctant feet” pressed the virgin soil of 
a pure and perfect womanhood, she gave 
a half-regretful glance backward at the 
childhood that faded away even as she 
turned her head. 

Her soul was clean with a lasting 
cleanliness, and held so much more of 
the divine than of the earthy, that she 
was permitted a glance into The Shad- 
owy Land. Drawn by her longing for 
knowledge (not of evil, but of good), a 
higher Intelligence took form, and stood 
before her. 

“What would you of me?” 

The inborn fearlessness of the girl 
enabled her to meet the Form and 
answer, without blenching, 

“ First, to know my own heart.” 

The Form made a tube of its hand, 
and bade her look through it. ‘She saw 
a World of Hearts; living, beating, 
human hearts, in every happy and dis- 
astrous circumstance of life—sinking in 
mire ; trodden under cruel feet ; riding 
sanguinely the buoyant air; folded 
under Religion’s wing; spotted like a 
smirched garment ; or just taking on the 
soil of immorality ; there they were, dis- 
played to the maiden’s gaze, in all their 
beauty or deformity. 

She perceived that most hearts, 
whether fair or dark, had at least one 
brightly shining jewel firmly embedded 
in their depths. 

Few were of total blackness, but a 
number had beautiful, fair surfaces un- 
broken by either spot or gem. Among 
the latter she recognized her own. 

“T see only a heart delicately clean. 





‘Why is it not jewelled, like the multi- 


tude?” 


“Tt is the heart of an absolutely pure 
maiden, as yet unimpressed and un- 
swayed,” replied the Form. ‘The jewels 
are to come. You must win them your- 
self ; no one can do it for you.” 

“But, shall I? Shall I win even one 
of those dazzling gems for my own?” 

* Look and see.” 

The Form broke a cluster of oleander 
blossoms, and scattered the pink petals 
in a fragrant shower. Each as it fell 
made part of a landscape with moving 
figures ; a panorama of the future. The 
maiden saw herself on a wild-rose bank. 
A man had crowned her with the love- 
liest blooms he could find, and she was 
placing on his breast some everlasting 
flowers of the white rodanthe. Outside, . 
the winds were often at their bleakest, 
and storms that men raise at their 
fiercest; but that idyllic rose bank re- 
mained unshaken by wintry wind or 
storm of human-tide. The girl, looking 
always at the man, and thinking only 
of him, kept before her vision the ro- 
danthes and rejoiced in their imperish- 
able beauty. 

She thought not of her own rose-leaf 
crown, nor knew its frailty. In her ig 
norance and unselfishness she enjoyed 
bliss unutterable, and questioned noth- 
ing. 

This picture rolled away and another 
appeared in its place, containing the 
same figures. 

Both wore fetters, with this differ- 
ence, that the woman’s chain was ex- 
ceedingly short and heavy, confining 
her to a brief and tedious circle ; while 
the man’s stretched at will, and was so 
fine and slender that it often broke and, 
being carelessly mended, presented a 
sorry appearance. 

The woman had an exhaustless treas- 
ure which she poured continually at his 
feet. He absorbed it greedily, always 
demanding more, though giving of his 
own riches but a niggard, reluctant 
share. This she perceived not, being 
too blessed in the giving to regard the 
receiving. 

















The panorama moved on, showing 
older likenesses of the man and woman. 
Though lines of care were on her face, 
the woman retained the soft and tender 
beauty, the gentle dignity, the sweet, 
feminine graces that from earliest maid- 
enhood had made her the beloved of all. 
Her chain had contracted, weighing her 
to the very ground, and, though she 
from time to time held her hand to the 
man for aid, he was always too busy, or 
too indifferent, or too unfeeling to see it. 
Her sons, through thoughtless selfish- 
ness or sheer cruelty, pierced her bosom 
many times and walked all over the 
prostrate form of her that bore them. 
But her boundless love healed the 
wounds as soon as they were made. 
Her faith in her sons, her pride in their 
higher qualities, her joy in each careless, 
half -contemptuous token of affection, 
made up the sum of such felicity as is 
only given a mother, among earth's 
mortals, to know. 

As the maiden noted these things the 
panorama passed away, and the Form 
stood alone. 

“If this is to be my lot,” she said, 
with discontented brow, “I shall have 
neither the leisure nor the spirits to cul- 
tivate jewels.” 

The Form bade her look again 
through the telescope of its hand. She 
obeyed, and found her transfigured 
heart. In its exquisite whiteness glowed 
three rubies, surpassed in beauty by 
none of that innumerable throng, and 
increasing their ardent lustre every mo- 
ment. 

« A pure maidenhood, a true wifehood, 
a blessed motherhood ; the three most 
precious and indestructible jewels in 
my keeping,” said the Form, solemnly. 

“But they do not satisfy me,” she 
answered. ‘They are such as the sim- 
plest woman may win. I have brains 
and ambition. I was surely born for 
better things than crouching, chained, 
at the foot of a man. Why should I 
wear his chains at all? See with what 
overpowering radiance shine the jewels 
in the male heart yonder! The light of 
the brightest female gems is subdued 
beside it. I would win these grandest 
of jewels. Spirit, can you not change 
the picture?” 
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‘Your bidding compels me. But you 
must resign the three rubies. Their 
lustre must not be diminished by baser 
contact.” 

“Take them. I will wear nothing that 
can be dimmed. My jewels must be the 
most glorious in the World of Hearts.” 

The Form spread its hands and raised 
a stage, with the same actors thereon. 
This time the woman was unfettered, 
and her foot was on the neck of the 
man. He was persistently wretched be- 
sause it was not given him to love and 
find happiness amid neglect and daily 
discouragements. She scarcely saw her 
children after their birth, lest they 
should delay, even for the briefest 
period, the splendid race in which she 
was distancing all competitors. She 
passed out of their reach ere they could 
raise a baby hand to her breast, and 
kept out of it until nothing so confused 
and confounded them as her accidental 
presence. 

This woman’s career was indescribably 
grand and lofty. The greatest of the 
earth were proud to name her, and 
whatever honors life held were hers, 
first and freely. 

But the time came when Age and Dis- 
ability combined to arrest her upwara 
flight, and confine her to the common 
atmosphere of earth and home. Here 
the shades of departed glory alone peo- 
pled her solitude, for tenderness and 
sympathy she had long driven away. 
Success and fame became as dreams, 
and desolation and heartache bitter re- 
alities. 

This scene, too, vanished, and for the 
third time the Form showed the maiden 
the World of Hearts. 

Her own heart had become a solid 
brilliant, studded with gems of rare 
light and power. But they shone with 
cold, metallic gleams that froze all 
around them, and chilled the marrow of 
the girl as she gazed. 

“Choose,” said the Form, and with 
the word, it and the World of Hearts 
and the Shadowy Land disappeared 
forever. 

The maiden thought and trembled. 

“T will have the warm, living heart 
with the rubies of great price. I choose 
home, wifehood, motherhood,” 











— 


Desponpinc Nature 


By Agnes Lee 


holdeth fast 
Her little lifeless child, and low 
She shudders at the shroud of snow, 
And sobs along the frozen blast. 
But now, behold, the precious form 
So closely gathered to her own, 
Bathed in her tears of price unknown, 


Hath tremor faint, and sweet and warm ! 
The fresh young fingers pulse to hers. 


"Tis an awakening heart she hears 
O matchless miracle of tears !— 
And all the infant April stirs. 
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Tue plot of Ibsen’s new play is puzzling. 
It is even difficult to understand the author’s 
own attitude toward his drama ; therefore any 
final judgment is inadequate which does not 
result from a careful study and consideration 
of this recent and rather capricious creation, 
That Ibsen has the stroke of a master-hand, it 
must be conceded ; all his plays are singu- 
larly uplifting and ennobling, their terrible 
emotions stir the soul and quicken the sen- 
sibilities, but just why, the reader is unable 
to tell. ‘* Little Eyolf” is most simple and 
human, yet it has not the distinction of be- 
ing totally clear. The characters seem to be 
treated spasmodically, the motive or purpose 
of which one is left to conceive for one’s self, 
and if no convincing interpretation is received 
from the text itself, one has the privilege of 
one’s own imagination. 

Alfred Allmers is a poor and obscure man— 
a bookworm, wearing himself out intellect- 
ually and physically over a great hobby, his 
book on ‘* Human Responsibility.”” Allmers 
meets and marries Rita, a very beantiful 


heiress. Apparently, Ibsen aims to make the 
Jatter a typically end-of-the-century woman, a 
person very fascinating and interesting, one 
intense with erotic, high-strung emotions, anid 
for the greater part of the time convulsed 
with common, every-day hysterics, ‘* Little 
Eyolf” is the child of this union, He is a 
delicate little being, who one day tumbles 
from his high chair at the table, the injury he 
sustains rendering him a cripple for life. To 
Rita this is a fresh provocation, The advent 
of the child had never been of much concern 
to her, whose very being was still thrilled 
with the intoxication of her young, passionate 
wifehood. Every other emotion was inciden- 
tal, even the ties of maternity. One day 
* Little Eyolf’s” crutch is seen floating in 
the fjord. The unwelcome child has been 
drowned, accidentally. From that time on 
the conscience-stricken mother strives to make 
reparation for her sin. 

She is not tortured with the loss of the child 
so much as with the keen, insufferable pain 
of self-reproach ; but the wife alone does not 














experience these sensations ; the husband, too, 
suffers. Both upbraid each other terribly, for 
the piercing of a self-accusing conscience 
rends them like the curse of an avenger, and 
each tries to transfer his responsibility on the 
shoulders of the other, Finally shame over- 
comes both, and there is a sweet, gentle com- 
munion of sorrow. Each branches off ona 
celestial strain, and eventually the dawn of 
spiritual life seems to pacify both. In that 
mournful inactivity, that torpid lethargy 
which overtakes Rita after her vehement 
grief, she prays for the intellectual value and 
the spiritual lesson of her child’s death, suf- 
fering herself to be tortured with all sorts of 
humiliation as retribution. The husband is 
the stronger character. As a publication, 
* Little Eyolf” isa literary event. Parts of 
its construction and dialogue are exquisite. 
Dramatically, the piece might prove a failure. 
There are places where the movement jolts 
somewhat roughly over the hard places, and 
in the successful drama of the day it gen- 
erally requires more than three or four char- 
acters (as in this play) to carry out the story. 
(Stone & Kimball.) 


** ALIEN,” the author of ‘* A Daughter of the 
King,” need not have feared to reveal his or 
her identity. Although the nom de plume is 
misleading, the story, because of its peculi- 
arity of cCharacter-portraiture and the exceed- 
ing tenderness of tone, sounds more like the 
work of a woman, There is generally a 
stamp to woman’s work which renders it rec- 
ognizable at once, no matter What the theme. 
This book has been a surprise, for various 
reasons. There are many exalting qualities 
about it, not the least of which is the wondrous 
lesson it teaches of a marriage without the 
sanctity of human love and the binding affin- 
ity of souls. Not only is the physical side of 
such a marriage considered, but the spiritual 
as well. Here and there passages assert 
themselves which are adapted to the highest 
types of manhood and womanhood, ard the 
subject-matter of the story is such as to give 
an inexhaustible supply for serious research 
and afterthought. Without a doubt, the 
story is beautifully written. It is that sort of 
book women love, wherein passages and 
thoughts are found which illustrate their own 
sorrowing, struggling, and uneventful lives, 
and which seem to be the welcome outlet of 
their own suppressed feelings. Also, the 
question treated is a vital one, and a question 
of the day. As this same theme has inspired 
many (especially women) to writing, it is not 
new, but few have dared to give such vigor- 
ous strokes toward moralizing and the forma- 
tion of new codes and creeds as one finds in 
“The Daughter of the King.” Yet withal 
the book is far from being immoral, because 
of the delicate, reticent, almost reverential 
manner in which it is treated. It is human, 
with a lesson from the heart and for the heart. 

Florence Arnoid is goaded into a loveless 
marriage with one man when her heart is 
given to another, Then it is the old, old story 
—of a sacrificed wife struggling against the 
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propriety of the marital law and the enor. 
mous cost to be paid by the woman who casts 
aside the barriers of tortured wifehood to fol- 
low the dictum of her own heart. There is a 
brave, yet simple style to the story which 
muakes it able to be understood and impressive 
to the most casual reader. Life no more ro- 
mantic than grim reality is dealt with—all as 
strongly put as it is true—and in the end one 
cannot but laud and admire the triumph of this 
woman’s Magnanimous soul over all things 
material, (I. Tennyson Neely.) 


Hi who relishes a bristling good story of 
adventure, the exploits of marauders, the clash 
of duellists’ swords, the damp must of dun- 
geon cells, and scenes of executions as horri- 
ble even as the cruelties of the old days of the 
Inquisition, should not fail to give 8. Baring- 
Gould’s recent novel, ‘* Noemi,” a perusal. 
It is rather amusing to consider Mr. Gould in 
the light of an adventurer, but’ substantially 
this is what he is in this effort. Like all 
others who have reached success by certain 
accessible by-ways, he, too, must now venture 
forth by those inaccessible, hoping thereby, 
probably, to gain fresh inspirations by tread- 
ing new ground. In ‘‘ Noemi,” however, he 
has been tramping new territory with a ven- 
geance, and the outcome has led us out of 
the country, which has given such charming 
background to his previous stories, into the 
tragedy and bloodshed of the old feudal days 
in France and England. When one has 
learned to appreciate and admire an author by 
the nature and especially through the selee- 
tion of the location for his stories, it is hard 
to accept a surprise. Nevertheless, it goes to 
show that Mr. Gould can write of terrible 
things equally as well as those of cheerful 
source. ‘* Noemi,” the heroine, is the splen- 
did mainspring of the story, and a radiantly 
brave woman to boot—the author giving her 
much spirit and ingeniousness throughout the 
novel. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


A NOTABLE book of the season is Christian 
Reid’s descriptive novel of travel, ‘* The Land 
of the Sun.” Mr, Reid has spent much of 
his time in Mexico, where the scenes of this 
story are laid, and therefore is able to write 
forcibly and intelligibly whereof he knows. 
It is obvious, however, that he aims only to 
portray the poetical side of Mexico, fragrant 
with its perfume and flowers, enchanting with 
its beautiful lands and indescribable climate, 
and wonderfully vivified by the historical in- 
terest to be found in its quaint old towns and 
sleepy, unrestored cities. In truth, Mr. Reid 
is a master of style. One becomes absorbed 
instantly in his harmonious and picturesque 
use of the English language. His local color- 
ing is brilliant. ‘* The Land of the Sun” is a 
book of splendid durability, and would serve 
as a capital guide-book for one anticipating a 
tour of New Spain. Also, there is a delight- 
ful bit of romancing. The characters are en- 
tertaining and typical of proverbial globe. trot- 
ters. Good illustrations are used. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 
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Henry NEVINSON introduces us to an inter- 
ésting set of people in his ‘ Slum Stories of 
London.” In these jfin-de-siécle days of the 
super - emotional, would - be advanced, and 
‘“new.woman” question, it seems that few 
wrifers have time, or see fit, to investigate the 
more minor strains of life—for example, as in 
the character-study of Slumland—and open up 
those dark avenues which lead to a rough, yet 
glorious chivalry among ragamuffins and fil- 
thy paupers, and make one feel better for the 
reading. There are just as much humanity, 
just as many noble souls and sweet natures, 
and just as many moral temptations and heart- 
rending sacrifices to be found in the shad- 
owed alleys and dingy courts of London as 
confront one in higher life. And the burdens 
are greater to bear, too, because poverty and 
vicissitude kill all inspiration. The graphic 
energy with which the author has executed 
these stories, and the deep sounding he has 
given human nature in its animal-like, uneul- 
tivated state, certainly proclaim him a writer 
of cleverness and a student of profound pene- 
tration. Great value is added to the book 
from the fact that Mr. Nevinson resorts to no 
ostentation in displaying his knowledge of 
this sphere of life. It sounds like an carnest 
work of the heart. The stories are brisk of 
action, some very pathetic, others irresistibly 


droll. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


In his historical treatise on the lives of 
‘“Napoleon III. and Lady Stuart,” Pierre De 
Lano starts out with a rather dramatic and 
extraordinary preface, in which he states that 
the story he has given to the world came from 
the lips of Lady Stuart herself, this name, of 
course, being a pseudonym and hiding her 
real identity, in order that he might be able 
to vindicate her character and avenge her 
wrongs. Whoever Lady Stuart was in her 
day, she is an imposing character in fiction, 
but of the designing order, and flavoring of 
the adventuress. The overwhelming indica- 
tions of her whole life are that ‘‘ self” and 
high position were her two sole aspirations 
and motives, and to aid herself in these am- 
bitions it is possible that she entered into a 
liaison with the Emperor. Figuring promi- 
nently in court life during the last Empire, 
she always hoped to accomplish much by 
means of her great beauty. (J. Selwin Tait 
& Co.) 


“Bayou Fok,” by Kate Chopin. A collec- 
tion of short stories distinguished by crispness 
of dialogue, teemed with charm and tender- 
ness, and glowing with all the intensity and 
passion of the Creole race. There is not a 
dull page in the book, for the simple reason 
that the author knows how to tell a story and 
is able to gauge her speed by the nature of her 
events. (lloughton, Mifflin & Co.) 


THE complete novel in Lippincott’s is ‘The 
Chapel of Ease,” by Harriet Riddle Davis. 
The engrossing topic is the somewhat compli- 
cated love-affair of a young widow, and her 
strategies in endeavoring to straighten it out. 
For environment one is invited into the pleas- 
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ant, quiet, and uneventful rural life of Mary- 
land. While reading this novel one experi- 
ences a feeling of restfulness—it is so far re- 
mote from the topsy-turvy of city existence. 
The title is a befitting one and the book well 
written. 


As delightful in a different fashion is Fran- 
cis E. Crompton’s book for children, entitled 
‘** Messire and Other Stories.” A good book 
for children is an addition to any household, 
and this daintily prepared volume would prove 
itself a worthy contemporary. Within the 
comprehension of very young minds and in- 
spirational to the formation of stanch young 
characters, it would be a wholesome compan- 
ion for any growing child. ‘‘ Messire” is a 
tiny lad, the petted and much-spoiled heir of 
the house of Mote. Brown, his nurse, isa 
man whose devotion to his little master calls 
forth instant admiration, and a character who 
will touch all the soft spots in the little 
reader’s heart. Three stories are combined : 
the above, one called “The Wayfaring of 
Little Gluck,” and_ still another entitled 
‘** Letty, Pippo, and I.” (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
and A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

MAIBELLE JUSTICE, 


NOTES 

As Others Saw Ilim. A Retrospect. A.p. 
D4. 16mo, $1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Supposed to be written: by a Scribe at the 
time of the Crucifixion, representing how the 
Jews of different classes felt toward Jesus. 
The book is written with great clearness and 
literary charm. 


ITistory of the People of the United States. 
by John Bach McMaster. Vol. LV. 8vo, cloth. 
$2.50. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

This is the fourth volume of this interesting 
History, and covers the period of the War of 
1812, with chapters on “ Disorders of the 
Currency,” ©‘ Political Reforms,” and the 
** Missouri Compromise.” Illustrated with 
numerous diagrams and maps. 


Tryphena in Love, by Walter Raymond. 
75 cents. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A charming little story, full of pathos, of a 
country boy and girl, John Pettigrew and his 
cousin Tryphena. He has been for years 
an invalid, owing to a fall from a hay cart, 
and his life is passed on the couch while 
Tryphena has been his constant companion 
and nurse. A young lady coming to live at 
the Hall calls to see the chamber in which the 
King hid in the old manor house, and to poor 
John Pettigrew she shows tenderness and 
sympathy. It is his first romantic love. Try- 
phena fails to sympathize, as she is jealous, 
while he is blind to the true love of Tryphena. 
Miss Mervin leaves the scene, and the close of 
the story is prettily told in an Epilogue, by 
which the reader learns that, as time passed, 
Tryphena’s love was rewarded. 














~S I remarked last month, 
fashions change very grad- 
ually, they do not fly from 
one extreme to the other ; 
they bide their time, and 
‘ little by little gain a footing 
t that is rarely lost when once 
attained. Look at the present volumi- 
nous style of sleeve, for instance. We 
were not rushed from the lightly fall- 
ing, plain, habit-sleeve worn about five 
years ago, to the enormous balloon 
without which no gown or coat is fash- 
ionable nowadays. The fashion has 
grown with us, and every new article 
of clothing has been gradually growing 
broader, and furnished with more wide- 
ly spreading arm -covers. The same 
thing has occurred with the crinoline- 
shaped skirts, which have encroached 
slowly, but surely, on the more sensibly 
shaped and generally adopted Pacquin 
cut. 

All the French models I notice—and, 
let me say, I have interviewed a great 
many of them — have extremely full 
skirts, boast of innumerable seams, and 
mostly possess a bone or steel round 
the hem. The circumference of the 
skirt ordinary is some eight yards ; and 
a charming gown, which I saw yester- 
day at one of our leading importers, was 
made of a warm tone of brown—not 
exactly chocolate—grenadine, mounted 
over deep apricot-pink silk, with each 
seam of the skirt having a tiny gath- 
ered frill of the pink silk and grena- 
dine together, while the bodice carried 
out the same idea, with here and there 
a touch of ivory Irish point, and a stripe 
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of the same lace decorating the back 
from neck to waist. Lace plays its 
part bravely on all the new gowns, and 
a novelty is a dust-colored yellowish 
muslin, with an appliqué of lace upon 
it. Sometimes this is plain ; again you 
may see it traced with jet. . Traced 
with jet it looks very effective, forming 
a bodice to a gown of softly shaded pur- 
ple and green silk, the skirt of which 
has for garniture round the hem a piece 
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of embroidery in graduated scallops, 
the extreme centre of the front being 
quite narrow, while at the sides the 
points reach up some inches. 

A very odd gown imported for one 
of the Easter weddings, shows that we 
are likely to have the trimming go 
round and round skirts later on, in- 
stead of up and down, as it has done 
when adopted this winter. The entire 
skirt, of gray bengaline, very full, with 
many godets, was trimmed with a tiny 
fold of gray satin alternating with a 
narrow fringe of the same color, fes- 
tooning the entire length of the skirt. 
The skirt is lined with French horse- 
hair, and the bottom is cut in curves, 
so that each godet, while touching the 
floor at an angle, still rests its whole 
outline on the floor. This shaping 
of the godet at the bottom, instead of 
with a gauge at the top, marks the per- 
fection of this form of skirt. The cor- 
sage is very new and pretty. It has a 
deep-pointed bertha of ivory lace put 
on in yoke shape in front, and falling in 
a deep square on the sleeves. Over tlie 
lace are looped three rows of ornaments 
in iridescent beads, fastened on the 
shoulders with large butterfly clasps. A 
box - plait of gray satin, giving the 
blouse effect, was evidently put on after 
the trimming had been arranged. The 
collar is of gray satin edged with gray 
ostrich feathers. Quite a feature of all 
the new gowns is lawn with an appli- 
qué of lace upon it ; this takes the form 
either of collars and cuffs, or of a vest, 
and it is used in combination with cloth 
as well as lighter materials, and unques- 
tionably it is a very becoming ‘touch. 
Many of these collars and cuffs are 
made of hemstitched lawn of the kind 
heretofore exclusively adopted by the 
widow. Others are embroided with 
hand-made lace on the extreme edge; 
others again are tucked and are bor- 
dered with an infinitesimal Valenciennes 
lace of a yellow tone. This latter com- 
bination is perhaps the most popular 
and becoming. It forms collars, not 
only on day dresses, but on low gowns, 
and a charming black chiffon bodice 
which was shown me, had a black lawn 
collar trimmed with three or four rows 
of this Valenciennes lace set at small 
intervals. ‘This collar was shaped into 
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the waist at the back, and was square 
and deep over the shoulders. In fact, 
so universal is the use of lawn at pres- 
ent, that one can hardly go amiss in its 
application. 

In tailor-built skirts I notice little 
change, although there is a tendency 
to exaggerated fulness in those shown 
at one or two houses. The smartest 
tailors, however, keep to the skirt averag- 
ing five yards, cut rather full around 
the sides and back, and charmingly 
plain in front. The seams are double- 
strapped, and more often with satin than 
not. Quite a dressy tailor gown, built 
by one of the leading artists, has a full 
skirt of a light-weight black- cheviot, 
with its godets diminishing to beauti- 
ful nothingness as they rise to the waist ; 
the seams are strapped with the same 
material ; there is a chemisette of pale 
yellow lawn, accordion-plaited ; the col- 
lar turns over in two hemstitched 
squares on either side, and a perfectly 
fitting double-breasted waistcoat of the 
cheviot, with narrow shawl revers of the 
same fastened with small black -silk 
canvas buttons. A black satin cravat is 
tied under the lawn shirt collar, while a 
feature is one of the new, so-called Eton 
jackets, admirably cut and fitted, and en- 
tirely built of black satin with broadly 
thrown-back revers of the same. It is 
the first time that I have seen a satin 
jacket of this sort worn with a cloth 
skirt, having been accustomed generally 
to the entire cloth suit. 

The basques, coats, and vests of the 
tailor gowns are in infinite variety. For 
wear with the soft silk and lawn shirts, 
both the Eton jacket and short coat 
with full skirts are shown, the latter be- 
ing in more favor, the Eton having 
rather had its day. However, the new- 
est Eton cut is such a trim little coat, 
and so becoming to a good figure, that it 
still has its admirers. The new coat 
ends as abruptly at the waist line as 
does the Eton ; but from hip to hip at 
the back the skirt falls in full flutings, 
showing glimpses of the silk with which 
it is lined. This skirt is not added in a 
separate piece, but is a continuation of 
the back of the coat. If a vest is worn 
it matches the color of the lining and is 
cut low to show a linen shirt front, or 


buttoned high to the throat. The high 
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clerical cut is the newest mode, with ita 
short linen chemisette is worn and a 
Prince's scarf of gros-grain or piqué, 
the vest having a very moderate V at 
the throat to leave space for the knot. 
Ivory satin lining is sure to be de rigueur 
during the spring, especially for light 
box-cloth coats. A new model that 
I saw to-day was of biscuit-box-cloth. 
The sleeveless coat had wide pointed re- 
_vers of cream-colored cloth edged with 
gold cord. This coat was lined with 
ivory-white satin, and it opened over a 
blouse waist of Persian silk in rich dull 
browns, golds, and cream. Inexpensive 
tailor-made costumes are composed of 
satin-finished covert-cloth, and show 
short side pieces and a small postilion 
at the back. Another fancy is for 
white facings on dark cloth dresses. <A 


bright tone of blue appears to be put- 
ting in a bid for favor, and the mig- 
nonette shades of green may also be seen 
among the new cloths, while of course 
the grays, and the fawns, and the new 





shade of ground chocolate will be popu- 
lar. That peculiar shade of gray which 
is flecked with iron-red, and which is 
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called pigeon-breast gray, is still another 
novelty. 

Madame Mantilini has reverted from 

the costumes of 1830 to those worn at 
the gorgeous court of Henry the Fourth, 
and aided by the beautiful fabrics of the 
present day, she now bids us admire her 
clever adaptation of the fluted collars and 
neck ruffs of that period to modern re- 
quirements. A delightful Easter novel- 
y is a visiting gown of the above men- 
tioned date, made in a lovely shade of 
reseda-colored crépon with a roughly 
furrowed surface. The very full sleeves 
are of rose-leaf pink chiffon caught in 
at the elbow with rosettes of golden- 
brown velvet, and finished with soft 
frills of cream-colored point d’Alencgon 
lace. The square yoke is of the same 
lace over ivory-white satin outlined 
with a band of jewelled passementerie 
wrought with turquoise, garnet, and 
scintillating topaz, and daintily finished 
on either side in front with rosettes of 
pink chiffon and knots of brown velvet. 
The ruff is of very fine ivory-white ba- 
tiste with a hemstitch border. The 
characteristic collar of the period, as 
worn on evening gowns, is made of lace, 
which is wired to set out stiffly in the 
shape of a fan, and forms an ideal back- 
ground to a beautiful face. The volu- 
minous sleeves indicate the time, and 
are caught up on either shoulder with a 
handsome ornament, leaving the arm 
quite bare. 

This same inventive and versatile per- 
sonage has also worked a re- 
vival of the Louis XVI. pe- 
riod, which style is well 
adapted to the light materials 
worn in spring and summer. 
The reign of the pretty silken 
blouse seems likely to be a very long 
one, judging from the daily increasing 
number of these very attractive articles 
which appear on all sides. There are 
blouses for day, dinner, and evening 
wear, and of the latter, one of the pretti- 
est and most eccentric I have yet seen 
has the body of the corsage, back and 
front, of white satin, over which falls a 
veiling of mandarine chiffon rather 
closely shirred at the shoulders and neck 
and drawn down, slightly pointed at 
the waist by a draped ceinture of orange 
yelvet ; similar velvet encircles the neck, 
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The voluminous sleeves, to the elbow, 
are of white moiré taffetas printed with 
a lovely design of Louis XVI. rose 
varlands, attached with bows of faint 
blue ribbon, the design being of the 
blurred, or indistinct kind. Another 
evening blouse of pale pink satin under 
chiffon, has a deep and handsome Van- 
dyke collar of butter color embroidered 
musiin forming a yoke over the bust, 
where it is attached to right and left 
with amber and pink roses. A_bertha- 
like flounce of the muslin falls pictu- 
resquely over the top of the chiffon-veiled 
sitin sleeves; two large bows of pink 
satin, like big butterflies, are lightly 
poised on either shoulder. 

Satin, or silk lined, bodices are en- 
tirely covered with black or white lace. 
The handsomer the lace the better. 
Irish point is most effective for this 
purpose. Black lace over ivory - white 
satin, with square-cut neck enframed 
with a galon trimming, embroidered 
with jet and silver spangles, makes a 
most ravishing dinner bodice. A three- 
inch-wide band of the galon forms the 
inevitable plait in front. That most 
ideally pretty of materials, silk muslin 
lightly and delicately flowered, is a 
favored fabric for blouses. A very 
pretty afternoon blouse has a_ black 
ground lightly flowered with sprays of 
roses. At the waist the material is 
drawn under a quaint corsage made of 
a dull green and tinsel embroidery, 
quite oriental in color and workman- 
ship. The necessary neck trimming is 
a double ruching of the muslin edged 
with lace. 

The correct material for early spring 
bicycling suits is light homespun, tweed, 
or cloth. A specimen uniform suit for 
a fashionable club has a short skirt of 
tweed edged with a band of leather two 
inches deep. ‘The jackets have revers 
also edged with leather, and are single- 
breasted, opening over a Tattersall waist- 
coat. 

Bloomers, or knickerbockers and gait- 
ers, are made of box-cloth of a light 
tan shade in keeping with the color of 
the tweed. Boots, buttoned or laced, 
high or low shoes of brown or patent 
leather, are mostly worn; while doe- 
skin shoes, either grey or white, are 
adopted by our fervent wheelwomen. 
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GOOD STYLE 


A atrt sees a pretty fashion plate, 
she has it copied by a good dress- 
maker. The dress is put on, it is good 
and expensive, but where is the style? 
It is not there. The wearer is young, 
she has a pretty face; what is it that 
makes her look ordinary, common- 
place? She stoops. Another girl has 
an inexpensive dress, she has such a 
look of thoroughbred that if she speaks, 
people listen ; at each turn of her head 
one sees a new beauty in her face. 
Wherever she moves our eyes follow 
her ; what is it which makes all she 
wears look well? It is the true dignity 
and ease of her carriage. Without a 
a good carriage a pretty face is thrown 
away, the most perfect dress-cutting 
and fitting are thrown away, even refine- 
ment of manner is hidden under a 
bushel. To carry herself well is almost 
the only personal distinction left to a 
woman ; it positively alters her features. 
With the head erect, the chest expanded, 
and the back teeth slightly set together 
(keeping the mouth open often accom- 
panies stooping), the chin gains deci- 
sion, the upper lip shortens, and really 
the nose straightens. The pleased feel- 
ing of not being at a disadvantage with 
the world gives a look of pleasure to 
the eyes, dresses when made and worn 
do look like the stylish fashion-plate 
from which they are copied, and life is 
a sweet success. 


Who are the successful people of the 
world? They are often not exception- 
ally brilliant, and are perhaps not ex- 
actly those one would expect ever to be- 
come in any way remarkable, yet they 
succeed where others more gifted fail. 
What is the reason ? 

I think in the majority of cases it 
will be found that these successful 
people possess one virtue very strongly 
developed, and that is perseverance. 

Without perseverance we cannot hope 
to succeed in the battle of life, for no 
matter what may be our talent, nor 
how fair our prospects, unless we have 
a steadfast courage, we can never be 
really successful. 
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SPRING MILLINERY * 


Never were there more radical changes 
in the millinery world. Weare used to 
upstanding aigrettes and to broad bows 
at the back of the head; but now ex- 
traordinary width carried across the 
forehead is accepted as a fashion in both 
hats and bonnets. As I wrote last month, 
wings are a prominent feature in these 
trimmings. These wings in every case 
are formed of net, or chiffon, sequin, 
or paillette embroidered. The prettiest 
hats worn are trimmed with white or 
cream-colored real lace. A charming 
hat has rather wide brims and a slightly 
high crown of dark petunia-colored 
straw; on either side there are petunia- 
colored hollyhocks, and a big bow of 
lace just in the centre is pulled through 
a handsome paste buckle, with a back- 
ground of golden-brown velvet loops. 
Smart women wear their hats on their 
heads now. There are a few girls who 
cling to the picture hat, as if it were the 
one refuge for their particular style of 
beauty ; by which conduct they do them- 
selves an injustice, as they will discover 
when they essay the new Easter milli- 
nery. The disposition for hats is to as- 
sume the square form, and a curious in- 
stance of this is an open black straw, 
the brim forming one broad box-plait 
on either side over the ears. This hat 
has large green velvet choux in the in- 
dentations. Wreaths of lilies of the val- 
ley and foliage cover the back; while 
underneath are three crushed pink roses, 
one in the centre of the back, and one 
on either side. No flower is so much in 
favor as the rose. Wonderful as are the 
trimmings of the front of the hat, equal 
attention has bec en paid to the back. 
Admirable, but eccentric, is a lace hat 
with four gigantic loops on either side 
of dahlia satin ribbon, sash width, soft- 
ened by accordion-plaited black net. 
The crown is gold and black, and roses 


are introduced upon it outside and in, 
of a dahlia tone blending into crim- 
son. 

The turban shape prevails for the 
early season. Boat-shaped hats are so 
transformed that they are quite unrecog- 
nizable, being covered with white lace, 
wired, and made to extend over the 
brim, masses of flowers, generally roses, 
being placed on either side above the 
ears. There is a full colored closely 
folded rosebud of large size which is in- 
troduced as a marked feature on hats 
and bonnets, seven or eight of the 
blooms massed together as a pyramid 
springing from foliage. By the way, 
more foliage is in demand this season 
than has been used for some years. 
Large rosettes formed of white lace, 
which are rather plaitings than rosettes, 
are placed at the back of crowns, while 
lace ends fall down the sides by the 
coil at the back. Crowns this year are 
higher and assert themselves. A nov- 
elty of Virot’s is a bonnet entirely com- 
posed of loops of jet indescribably min- 
gled; a spray of paradise blooms is 
immediately over the face. As to colors 
—mauve, violet, and every tone of pink 
and red, from flesh color to ruby, will 
be worn. 


I saw lately a spring cape of much 
beauty. It is of black velvet in fluted 
folds with wide revers, hand-embroid- 
ered in jet, and twolong stoles of chiffon 
depend from the neck. Double-faced 
black satin ribbon is plaited into two 
rufis for the shoulders, and a very wide 
Marie Stuart ruff of the same encircles 
the neck. This cape is lined through- 
out with shrimp pink embroidered bro- 
saded silk. 


It is impossible to wear the hats of 
to-day with any degree of smart effect 
unless the hair takes wide outlines ; we 
must therefore resort to the decrees of 
the Parisians in this important matter, 
and wear the hair drawn back from our 
necks and foreheads in loose-looking 
but most systematic waves and coils. 
To producet his waved effect properly 
is not an easy matter for an amateur, 
and the aid of the coiffeur is almost a 
necessary condition to our well-being, 
or rather well-appearing. 
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Green is, without doubt, the popular 
color both for day and evening wear—a 
lighter shade being employed for the 
latter. Lime green is one of the pret: 
tiest hues imaginable in artificial light. 
The light pink of that rose of the day, 
the “ Bridesmaid,” marches well with 
all shades of foliage green. 

wo 

For young girls’ evening frocks of 
tulle or chiffon there is nothing pret- 
tier than a garniture of spring flowers. 
Violets are most in evidence just now, 
and have a charming effect on a white 
dress. Rosebuds, primroses, lilies-of-the- 
valley, and forget-me-nots coine next. 


The latest novelty in watches resem- 
bles a large button, and is worn on the 
lapel of the jacket. When indoors 
many women use the long muff-chain, 
passing it twice round the throat. This 
is a revival of a mode which maintained 
in the 60's. 


Dead white powder for the face is no 
longer good form, as it suggests the 
clown at the circus. The woman who 
arrives uses a delicate-scented powder 
of an ivory hue. Some face-powders 
are harmless, others are very injurious. 
To test a face-powder drop a pinch into 
a wine-glass of clear water; if it dis- 
solves it can be used with impunity, if 
it shows an insoluble residuum, avoid it, 
as it will clog the pores and in time 
ruin the complexion. 


Deep collars of fine ivory lawn, with 
an edging and entredeux of lace, are : 
charming fashion for young girls with 
round, pretty throats, and will be much 
worn with simple summer gowns. 


The new straw hats are almost inva- 
riably golden or fawn in color. Coarse 
straws, or silk braid simulating straw, 
in two colors, as cerise and heliotrope, 
or old rose and green, are trimmed 
with reversible ribbons and shaded os- 
trich tips in colors that match the straw. 
A small toque of pink straw, trimmed 
with jetted lace, arranged as a plaited 
Alsatian bow, has twisted loops of 
black moiré ribbon, several jet stars as 
pins, and a cluster of crush roses and 
pale violets at the back. 


Apparently the chiffon ruffle, both in 
black and white, will remain with us un- 
til the warm weather. White ones have 
clusters of roses, and black ruffles are 
adorned with velvet violets. 


White gardenias so closely imitative 
of the real flower as to deceive the eye, 
and cunningly scented as well, are the 
newest rage for millinery. Usually 
these gardenias are combined with vel- 
vet violets, and bunches of red gerani- 
um. A single one is sometimes intro- 
duced under the brim of a hat that 
boasts several other varieties of blossom. 
Pink and purple are undoubtedly the 
leading colors in millinery, the pink 
having a purplish tinge. 


A charming variety of small shoulder- 
capes, that reach only to the edge of the 
shoulders, are very chic. Those of vel- 
vet, and their name is legion, glitter 
with jet. and have bows and long ends 
of ribbon. On some a wide ruche of 
ribbon or chiffon takes the place of a 
collar, while many of the smartest have 
yellow guipure in points, and entredeux 
of the same applied to the velvet. 


Skirts are box-plaited into the waist- 
band at the back. Two plaits, narrow 
at the top and widening as they descend, 
are the favorite style. The standing- 
out plait, which is wadded to project 
from below the belt, should only be 
worn by the long-waisted woman, as it 
gives a humpy appearance to those not 
favored by nature or art in this respect. 


Very smart sailor hats with a medium- 
crown and moderately wide brim will 
be much worn. Their trimming is a 
wreath of bright-hued flowers, frequently 
pink-mauve roses, petunia chrysanthe- 
mums, or geraniums and violets—with 
a plaited upstanding bow and ends of 
equally gay velvet or Persian satin rib- 
bon of the most exquisitely varying 
shades. 


D:iawn linen handkerchiefs are one of 
the fancies of the moment, and a very 
extravagant one it is, for good ones are 
costly to buy, and their delicacy ill fits 
them for enduring the tender mercies 
of the laundress. 
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Ir is curious to note the disappear- 
ance of the middle-aged woman. ‘There 
are girls, and there are old women, but 
instances of the intermediate period 
which shaded out of girlhood and into 
age are as scarce as dodos and great 
auks. Science is responsible for the 
disappearance of the type. Nowadays, 
when a woman sees the wrinkles, due 
to ill-health, or to the sweep of varying 
emotions, begin to mark her life expe- 
riences on her face, she hies her to a 
specialist, and takes a course of facial 
massage, and if she has wisely selected 
her operator she easily takes ten or fif- 
teen years off her age in a short time. 
It is true that wrinkles cannot alto- 
gether be avoided ; but they can be so 
dealt with as to be nearly invisible. 

The best treatment for home use is 
to give the face a nightly bath in tepid 
water, using pure olive-oil soap ; then, 
after drying the face use Retiring 
Cream, rubbing it in thoroughly with 
the fingers, as much as the skin will 
absorb, and let it remain on overnight. 
In the morning again wash the face in 
tepid water, using a very little soap in 
order to remove secretions that Retir- 
ing Cream has brought out during the 
night, for its action is to open the pores 
and therefore allow the escape of all 
fatty secretions, thus dispelling  so- 
valled blackheads and other impurities. 
Then use the “ Langtry skin lotion ” to 
protect the skin during the day. 

If this treatment is resorted to every 
night and morning, remembering al- 
ways to rub the lines, or wrinkles in 
the opposite direction from that in 
which they form, and not to overdo the 
rubbing, as too much friction will 
cause irritation of the skin, you will 
soon be rewarded by finding all wrin- 
kles and lines gradually disappear and 
the complexion become clear, flexible, 
and smooth. 

There are very few waters that do 
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not contain minerals in solution, and to 
such impurities Madame Rowland, who 
is a well-known authority on the hygiene 
of the skin, attributes many of the ills 
which afflict the complexion. The se- 
cret of a good, clear, young-looking skin 
is soft water. If you live in a town 
where rain-water is not of easy attain- 
ment, use distilled water, which costs 
about twenty-five cents a gallon. You 
will be rewarded for the trifling outlay 
by the soothing, purifying, and dulcet 
effect which will make itself apparent 
in a short time. Failing distilled water, 
if pocket money runs short, the water 
may be boiled, and a good softener may 
be used, such as I recommended a short 
time ago—or a simple bag of oatmeal 
left in the pitcher overnight will great- 
ly help matters. 

Mennen’s borated taleum toilet pow- 
der is also one of the most refreshing 
and cooling skin tonics in use. It is 
invaluable for infants, and stout people 
in relieving chafing, prickly heat, ete. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tartor Gown (see page 439) of choco- 
late covert-cloth, very full skirt with 
strapped seams showing a lining of 
cream silk. Tight-fitting bodice, sleeves 
and collar with points. Hat of golden 
straw, shaded roses, and brown velvet 
bows. 

Demi-Tomerte (see page 435).—Flar- 
ing skirt of purple and green gros de 
Londres silk; blouse with yoke and 
square shoulder flounces of ¢cru em- 
broidered muslin, with band of same 
down the front; full ruche round the 
neck. 

Visttinc Gown (see page 437).—This 
gown is of Dresden brocade, the bodice 
of plaited chiffon over silk, wide shoul- 
der flounces of the chiffon. Yoke and 
corselet of jewelled net; collar with 
Pacquin points. Turban-shaped hat 
with wings. 

Ficuu (see page 436).—-Fichu of white 
silk muslin with Dresden design finished 
with deep flounce of Point d’Alengon 
lace. 

Snoutper Cape (see page 433),—The 
eape is of black accordion-plaited chiffon 
with choux of black satin ribbon, and 
ruff of chiffon. 














HE decorative idea, or rather 

ideas — for there are two 
* of them—for the month, 

8 are a porti¢re and an in- 
terior, both by Miss Vir- 
ginia Brush, and they give 
a good idea of the style of that well- 
known decorative artist, as well in em- 
broidery as in room decoration. The 
sketch on the following page gives mere- 
ly an idea of the ensemble of the work, 
but unfortunately it cannot show the 
subtility of the color-motif, which can 
be but inadequately described in print. 
The design represents a distant perspec- 
tive, the sky flecked with fleecy clouds, 
across the foreground hangs a great 
branch of La France roses, which drop 
their petals in a flaky shower on a group 
of Cupids in the foreground. This de- 
sign is intended as a panel or portiére 
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for a music-room, and the introduction 
of a fluttering crowd of Amourettes, or 
Cupids furnished with musical instru- 
ments, who not only revel in the falling 
petal shower but disport in the branches 
of the rose-tree, is a happy, and highly 
decorative conceit. The background of 
the design is a pinkish-cream silk canvas, 
which lends itself well to the idea of an 
aérial summer sky with its rosy noon- 
day warmth and glow. 

The interior here reproduced is, as 
will be noticed, a Moorish one, admira- 
bly adapted for either a hall or smok- 
ing-room. The objective point of the 
design is the window, a large extension 
bay of yellow stained glass, which gives 
a sun-glow effect. The window, as to its 
seats, is luxuriously cushioned to suit 
the idea of the whole room, which is en- 
tirely Eastern in its bold use of pure 
color. The mural painting is in relief, 
the basis being Turkish red, arabesqued 
in blue and much gold. <A superb 
Turkish rug, following the general 
color-scheme of the design, partially 
covers a mosaic floor. On either side 
of the room is a broad divan covered 
with Eastern rugs, on which are strewn 
a plenitude of soft and reposeful pillows. 
One wall is draped with Eastern stuffs 
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and hung with armor, which is reflected 
in a Moorish mirror opposite. The 
large window can be shut off with cur- 
tains of Oriental fabric in color accord 
with the rest of the design. Miss 
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Brush is always original and daring, 
and this particular subject, with its bold 
use of strong, but properly modulated 
and subdued color-effects, is in line with 
the general character of her art mentality. 











EASTER 


HF feeling and 
sentiment of 
the Easter fes- 

tival has always ex- 
pressed itself in 
flowers which are 
typical of burial, 
resurrection, and 
glorious fulfilment. 
In addition to the 
religious sentiment 
of this season of re- 
joicing, or rather as 
a part of it, comes 
the accenting of 
friendships which very prettily takes the 
form of gifts of plants and bloom. 
Years ago Longfellow wrote : 
*’ T'was Pentecost, the feast of gladness, 
When fields and woods put off all sadness,”’ 


but when he penned these lines he was 
not thinking of our latitude, in which 
Kaster scenery is apt to be still sombre, 
with its wintry hues ; the sap is rising, 
but the fruition is not yet. However, 
art and the hot-house come to the aid 
of nature, and goodly are their results. 
The most beautiful of all white lilies 
for decorative purposes, or for gifts, is 
the ‘‘ Bermuda Easter,” or as it is gen- 
erally called “the Kaster Lily,” with its 
pure white petals, its delicate perfume, 
and its lavishness of bloom. The old 
“Calla” is also a very decorative flower, 
but the “Easter” rivals it in beauty 
and surpasses it in floral yield. If a 
larger plant is required the ‘“ Annunci- 
ation,” which carries its coronal of flow- 
ers some four feet above the ground, 
will be found most effective. ‘There is 
a wide choice in the gorgeous colored 
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lilies, with their wealth of tawny yel- 
low, deep crimson, and spotted bloom. 
The Auratum vittatum rubrum, one of 
the Japanese varieties, is a giant in size, 
often measuring a foot in diameter. 
Auratum — it has no English name—is ¢ 
magnificent flower of pure waxy white, 
and up the centre of its petals runs a 
half-inch stripe of burnished crimson, 
and its creamy leaves are flecked with 
the same rich color. Another beauty 
is the Auratum pictum, a pure white 
bloom, specked with crimson and a 
petal band, one half red, and the other 
half yellow. 

Narcissus, the flower, does not suggest 
the self-fancying youth who died of the 
contemplation of his own loveliness. 
On the contrary narcissus is a frail and 
modest flower, and although sometimes, 
as in the case of the daffodil, which 
“comes before the swallow dares,” it 
shows a fearless disdain of climate. 

As this is a late Kaster, there are a 
larger variety of plants for the giver to 
choose from than in ordinary years. 
The azalea is always an Faster flower, 
and the hybridization, which has been 
carried on in azaleas to an extreme 
point, has resulted in a bewildering 
variety of color, each more exquisite 
than its neighbor. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, a solid mass of crimson bloom, 
a yard across, or the same in delicate 
pink, white, or party-color, and then 
consider that such products are of com- 
mon occurrence, and some idea may be 
had of what culture has done for the 
azalea. In addition to the azaleas the 
white lilac is always a fashionable gift- 
plant, and the endless varieties of bulbs 
are also in bloom, and the floral possi- 
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bilities of the season are fuller than ever 
before. 

That very stalwart and genial son of 
the C hurch, Dean Hole, whose massive 
physique is in such attractive contrast 
to his passion for the delicate refine- 
meut of flowers, says, in speaking of the 
rose, in whose culture he is a well-known 
expert: “No matter how bad a man 
might be, if I found that he loved and 
appreciated roses, I would have hopes 
of his regeneration.” 

The rose has not the symbolic con- 
nection with Easter that the lily has, 
but whether at Easter or at any other 
time my lady Rose still holds her pride of 
place and the world does her fit homage. 

The rose of the season, both for dec- 
orative purposes or for bouquets, is the 
Bridesmaid, a new flower of a delicate 
pink color. The long-stemmed Amer- 
ivan Beauty, however, well known to 
everyone, still holds its place and keeps 
its popularity. 

If the violet was not the typical flow- 
er of modesty its immense vogue would 
surely result in conceit. Like many 
other flowers violets grow larger year 
by year. Sorts in vogue to-day, such 
as the Marie Louise, or the double Eng- 
lish, are two or three times larger than 
were their predecessors ten years ago. 
This increase of size is marked in flow- 
ers other than the violet. The up-to- 
date carnation emulates the dimensions 
of the gardenia, and the modern roses 
vie with their relatives at Ballymalony 
Castle, which, on the authority of Peggy 
O'Dowd of blessed memory, were “as 
big as tay-kettles.” 

Mr. Cottenet tells me that the present 
vorue in the use of flowers is of ex- 
treme simplicity. For room decora- 
tion for ordinary occasions, for exam- 
ple, a few roses, carnations, or other 
flowers massed in a handsome bowl or 
vase are sufficient for the cut-flower 
part of the arrangement. Palms and 
such like plants in pots, placed at proper 
coignes of vantaze, furnish the rest of 
the effect. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that although in the best 
houses flowers are sparingly used, yet 
such as are used must be of the very 
finest and rarest varieties. Quality ot 
quantity rules, and instead of sending 
to a lady a pannierful of flowers as the 
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florist furnishes them, the mode is to se- 
lect, bloom by bloom, a small parcel of 
the best specimens possible. 

When you do not care to use your 
own silver or gold crnaments on the 
table, it is excellent form to provide 
straw baskets of the shape seen in 
Watteau pictures, in size and number 
suitable to the conditions of your din- 
ner-table. Then the drooping ends of 
these baskets are packed with either 
Madame Cousine or Bridesmaid roses 
spraying over the basket’s edge. The 
centre is made up of lilies of the valley 
stacked against the large bow of pink 
ribbon which connects the sides of the 
basket. On the damask tablecloth is 
strewn with careless art a fitting num- 
ber of roses with their foliage, and 
wreaths of the same lie in graceful in- 
and-out curves around the bases of the 
candelabra. 

Another happy decorative idea of Mr. 
Cottenet’s is to make lavish use of rich 
purple violets. These, beautiful as they 
are, would give a sombre effect unless 
relieved. The needed relief is obtained 
by introducing brightness of gold in 
salver, platter, or bowl, and by the use in 
bow and knot of lime-green satin rib- 
bon. The richness of gold matches 
well with the royal richness of the violet, 
and the suggestion is of the robe of an 
old emperor of Byzant, and the lime- 
green gives a happy 
blend to the whole. 
This decoration, it 
will be observed, is 
not complicated. 
Threefactorsap- 
pear, but oh! 
the result. 
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FASHION NOVELTIES IN NEW 


YORK SHOPS 


HERE is one window on 
Fifth Avenue before 
which I invariably 
halt. In this window, 
backgrounded by a 
rich dark velvet, is al- 
ways on exhibition 
one artistic gem of 
great merit. It may 
be a vase, it may be a 
jewel, or a piece of 
Va silverware, but what- 

ever it is, it is al- 
ways the best of its kind, and its effect 
is not marred by any comparison. The 
idea is artistic and Japanese, for the 
Japanese art lover only hangs one pict- 
ure at a time, that he may get its fui 
beauty undisturbed by any conflicting 
effects. This solitary exhibit has an air 
of exclusiveness, but inside the shop 
there is a lavishness of display enough 
to dazzle one, and a morning spent at 
Starr’s cannot fail to prove an agreeable 
memory. 





The great point in millinery nowa- 
days is the character of its curves. 
This feature is made a study at Simp- 
son and Crawford’s. ‘Take, for instance, 
the large picture hats of soft and flexi- 
ble satin straw, or chip, which are one 
of the specialities of the house, with 
their multitudes of exquisite feathers 
and great bunches of crushed roses 
As might be imagined, such headgear 
as this would make any girl look “her 
loveliest when the artistic and impor- 
tant point of curve is properly adjusted 
to bring out the especial beauty of the 
face. Some of the smaller spring hats 
are curved up at both sides, the fash- 
ionable colors being biscuit, green, and 
the new golden tint. 


There is a great demand for the 
Chippendale style of furniture at pres- 
ent. I had occasion to go to the furni- 
ture department at O’Neill’s the other 
day, to make a small purchase, and was 
struck by the uncommonly good copies 
of this graceful furniture on view there. 
This style in white wood is extremely 
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pretty, and especially adapted to coun- 
try-house furnishing. And, by the way, 
there are few things not procurable in 
the household furnishing department in 
the basement, for both city and country 
houses. 





EMBROIDERING FLOWERS 


Our new “Blue Book” 
giving full directions for 
embroidering 50 differ- 
ent flowers and leaves, 
showing the colors of silk 

to be used for each. 
to any ad- 
dress for 4 

cents in — 

The Brainerd & Armstrong a Co., 
51 Union St., New London, Conn, 











«« Every time 
7 went out 
— last summer 
with my 
‘Toile du 
Nord’ 
dress on, 
somebody 
said, ‘What a 
pretty dress,’ 
so I have de- 
cided to have 
all my wash 
gowns for this 
season made 
of ‘Toile du 
Nord.’ ” 
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Whenever you hear one 

of the Parkhill fabrics men- 
tioned it is always with words 
of praise. It will pay you to 
look at these fabrics before 
making up your summer 
dresses. ‘They include 

‘‘ Toile du Nord,’’ Parkhill 
(27 inch) Zephyrs, Parkhill Cre- 
pon Cloth, and the very sheer 
and fine 32 inch Clitheroe Zeph- 
yrs. 
Samples will be sent you free if you write the 


Parkhill Mfg. Co.,Fitchburg, Mass. 
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The 


Autoharp 





Autoharp Music 


One Dollar per Dozen sheets ; 


10c. each. 


AUTOHARP STUDIO, 


38 E. 19th St., New York. 


Style 23/, $5.00. 
S of, te. if nt wit 
the Unit 
State Send tor ill vy, **How 


the Autoharp Captured the Family.’’ 
8 styles and sizes. $1.50 to $150. 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


Dept. N, 110 E. 13th St., New York. 
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"CHORDS. 


To the thousands of people who have an ear for music, but have been denied the time to 
master a musical instrument for themselves, we bring welcome news. The ‘‘ Easy to Play” of 
the Autoharp means music pure and sweet at the very first attempt, and throughout every 
moment of practice. You can prove this statement at small expense, say $4, $5, or $10, or if 
you will take our word for it, you can geta fine instrument for $15, $20, $25, $50, or even $150. 
Our story, ‘‘ How the Autoharp Captured the Family,” will be sent free for the asking. 


Autoharp, Style No. 2°/, $5.00. 


(Illustrated above.) 
Style No. 2%, highly polished red-wood spruce sounding-board, 23 strings, 5 bars, producing the following 5 chords: C- Major, 
F- Major, B-Major, G-Seventh and C-Seventh. Celluloid thumb pick, music rack, instruction-book containing 22 pieces of 
music, tuning key, brass spiral pick furnished with every Autoharp. 


If you cannot secure this style of your local dealer we will send C. O. D., or we will Prepay 


Express Charges to any place in the United States if money is sent with order. 
Send for Complete Catalogue of Autoharps and Music. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 
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BICYCLE ADVICE 


N buying a bicycle insist upon having 
| the best tire possible, because the 
tire is the vital part of the machine, 
it gets the roughest usage, and causes 
the most annoyance if it is not right. 
Before settling upon your machine, 
therefore, make up your mind what 
tire you want, demand that tire, and do 
not take the machine unless you get it. 
A poor tire will make an otherwise good 
machine an almost intolerable nuisance. 
DURABILITY. 

First and foremost, get a tire that 
will stand the wear and tear of country 
roads, one that will not burst if you 
happen to run over a sharp rock or 
pavement. A tire can be made very 
durable if it is made heavy, but you do 
not want a tire that is too heavy, be- 
cause such a tire is not resilient or live- 
ly. To be resilient or lively a tire must 
be made of the very best material 
throughout, so as to get the greatest 

| strength with the least weight. Nothing 





| isstronger in a tire than the combina- | 


tion of Sea Island cloth and fine Para | 


rubber. Do not be deceived into buy- 
ing a tire that is too light. Four pounds 
| toapairisas light as a tire should be 


made in order to wear well, and at this | 


weight there is not over a 5 thickness 
between the air inside and the ground. 
If the tire is made lighter, therefore, 
it must be thinner than this, and must 
of necessity suffer in wearing qualities. 

If the cloth is made thinner, it will not 
stand bursting-pressure. If the rubber 
is thinner, it will soon wear down to the 
cloth, and then the cloth will get water- 
soaked when it comes in contact with 
anything wet, and will immediately rot. 

CONSTRUCTION.—The next thing to 
consider is the CONSTRUCTION of the 
tire. Bear in mind that rubber itself 
has no strength to resist outward or 


fore under pressure it expands. Given 
a tire without any fabric whatsoever in 
it, and it will increase in diameter as 
fast as you pump it untilit has stretched 
so much that it will burst. Some tires 
are constructed with a loose-woven 
fabric and with considerable rubber in 
between the meshes of the fabric, so 
that when inflated there are spots where 


pointed rock or anything sharp the tire 





inward pressure. It is elastic; there- | 





is punctured. The most desirable tire 
is made of a close-woven fabric. Then 
if a small obstruction is run onto, it is 
pushed to one side instead of going 
through the tire. The tire, however, 
does sometimes meet an obstruction 
which punctures a hole in it. Then your 
machine settles to the rim, and unless 
you can repair the tire you will be 
obliged to walk home or get there as 
best you can. What you want, there- 
fore, is a tire that you can MEND easily 
yourself, no matter where you are, with- 
out any special tools. 

Again, if your tire bursts or punc- 
tures and lets the air out, you want it 
to stay on the rim; otherwise the tire 
is liable to get tangled up in the wheel, 
causing an accident of some kind which 
may prove serious to yourself or to the 
machine. If youare coasting down hill, 
for example, at great speed, and the tire 
punctures and comes off the rim and 
gets caught in the spokes of the wheel, 
you can imagine the result. You want 
a tire that can be relied upon under all 
conditions. 

You wish to take a ride with a friend, 
and just before starting you find your 
tire (suppose it is an ordinary cemented 
tire) without any air init. You cannot 
pump it full, you cannot find the cause, 
you are anxious to start; and finally in 
despair you are obliged to hunt around 
for some repair-man, who will take your 
wheel if he is not busy, and in an hour 
and a half or two hours he might have 
your tire repaired. He will then tell 
you, if it is a cemented tire, that you 
had better wait for an hour to let the 
cement harden, or else the tire will 
“creep’”—that is, the tire will slip on 
the rim and cut off the stem which holds 
the valve into the tire; and if this stem 
is cut, the air will escape and the tire 
will be useless. What you want is a 
tire that, should you find yourself in 
this dilemma, you can take off yourself, 


| and examine and repair it in fifteen 
or twenty minutes. This is not possi- 


ble in a cemented tire; only one that 
is held to the rim by some mechanically 
locking device will fill the bill. 

Again, the kind of a tire that can be 
locked onto any rim is best, because if 
your rim should get broken you can go 


to any repair-shop and have a new rim 


it is very weak, and in running over a | put on at once. Any tire that requires 


a special rim is not desirable. 








Tue TUBE is the most delicate part of | 
the tire because it is made of the most 
delicate material and has no fabric to 
sypport it, being made of a very thin 
layer of pure rubber. Pure rubber is 
very susceptible to cutting, and if it 
comes in contact with a sharp edge, or 
if a severe pinch is put upon it, it is 
liable to be injured. What is wanted, 
therefore, is a tire so constructed that 
the INNER TUBE DOES NOT REST 
AGAINST ANYTHING BUT THE SMOOTH- 
EST SURFACE. It must not rest against 
the inner part of the rim, because the 
spokeheads of the wheel come through 
the rim and come in contact with the 
tube, and if the tube slips the least bit, a 
hole will be ripped in the tube. 


A tire put on with a band covers all these 
points. 


Then, again, the tube SHOULD BE 
MADE ENDLESS, because tubes with 
closed ends, or “ butt-ended” tubes, as 
they are called, burst very frequently. 
When a tire is being run, especially if 
half inflated, the air is pushed around, 
and when it comes against the end of the 
inner tube an enormous pressure is ex- 
erted, which bursts out the end of the 
inner tube. If the tube is made endless, 
this cannot happen. An endless inner 
tube, however, should not be made end- 
less by having the two ends cemented 
together. Cement is porous, and lets 
the air out, and in hot weather it is soft- 
ened and loses its holding power, and is 
unreliable. So to get the most perfect 
inner tube, it should be VULCANIZED 
ENDLESS. 

VALVE.—The valve should be small, 
so that the rim of your wheel will not 
be weakened where the valve-stem comes 
through. The smaller the valve, the 
less your rim is weakened. We of course 
suppose that you intend to use wood 
rims, because these are far superior to 
steel ones; if steel rims, the argument 
loses none of its force. Next see what 
parts there are in a valve which are 
liable to get out of order. The valve that 
has rubber washers in it is undesirable, 
because the rubber washers are liable to 
get twisted out of shape, and get into 
the air-hole and plug it up so that you 
cannot pump up yourtire. Do nottake 
a valve that is too complicated. The 
fewer parts there are in a valve, the | 
better it is, if it is scientifically con- | 





structed. You want a valve where the 
rubber (if there is any rubber in it) will 
not be twisted against a metal surface. 
If there is any pressure to bear, the 
pressure must be direct, and nota twist- 
ing pressure. The valve should have a 
perfect check in it so that it will hold 
air while being pumped up, and if the 
cap is lost will still hold the air in the 
tube until you get to the end of your 
journey. You should have a valve that 
will not get disarranged in the valve- 
stem when tightening up the cap or in 
pumping up. The valve should be fixed 
so that it will not turn in the stem, and 
should not pull out in case it receives a 
strong shock. 

RUBBER COVER VERSUS RIM.—The 
next thing to consider is the relation of 
the rubber cover to the rim of the wheel. 
You want a tire that is held on by other 
means than air-pressure. <A tire that is 
cemented to the rim does not strain the 
rim, but a cemented tire has none of the 
strong points above mentioned that are 
desirable. So we come to so-called 
“clincher” tires. These are tires held 
on by the pressure of the air which 
grips the tire to the rim. All of these 
tires, however, bring a szde strain on the 
rim, and if any extraordinary shock is 
put onto the tire, that pressure is car- 
ried to the rim, and the rim breaks in 
halves because there is such a heavy 
purchase on the edge of the rim, and the 
rims are bored all the way around to 
admit of the spokes being inserted. A 
folded-edge band, which holds the two 
edges of the tire firmly to the rim is, of 
course, preferable to any other form. 

All tires are guaranteed by the makers, 
and you should examine into the strength 
and credit of the concern which makes 
the tires as well as the concern which 
makes the bicycles. Don’t buy tires be- 
cause crack riders win races on them: 
they are paid for it. Do not buy a tire 
that requires a tool to put it on or take 
it off, because when you want the tool 
most you are sure not to have it with you. 

If you have read up on tires, and know 
the arguments of the different makers, 
you are ina position to judge whether 
we have stated fairly the bicyclers’ side 
of the question. 

Some riders have written us to ask 
our opinion as to what we consider the 
best tire outside of a detachable tire. 

We have had experience in all kinds 
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of tires from the old 6-lb. hose-pipe to a | the market which combines all the de- 


14-lb. racer, and from our many years’ 
observation we have formed the opinion 
that a hose-pipe tire when properly 
made is second only to a detachable 
locking tire. We admit that the hose- 
pipe was the first style of pneumatic tire 
made, and one would naturally think 
that there would have been great im- 
provements since then, but, except in 
the process of making, we think that 
any departure from a hose-pipe has been 
a departure in the wrong direction, that 
is, in the line of cemented tires, but in 
the process of construction there has 
been great advance. 

The original hose-pipe tire was made 
in iron moulds and was heavy and rigid, 
therefore without much resiliency. The 
first improvement in this type of tire 
was to give the tire a “constrictive” 
feature—that is, to so construct it that 
by inflation the circumference would 
grow smaller, thereby making the tire 
hug to the rim more strongly. 
complish this, the fabric of which the 
tire was constructed was made of very 
loose-woven material. Sometimes even 
there was no fabric, but threads were 
laid diagonally. This construction gave 
the tire great resiliency and life, but at 
the same time rendered it very suscep- 
tible to punctures and leaks. If the 
fabric was loose-woven any sharp point 
would easily penetrate the rubber and 
puncture the tire, for, as everybody 
who understands rubber knows, rubber 
itself has no strength and requires a 
strong fabric to keep it in place. The 
work of the rubber in a tire is to retain 
the air and to form a protection to the fab- 
ric against wear and wet, and not to give 
it strength. In tires made with threads 
laid diagonally, the only way that the 
threads are kept in place is by the bind- 
ing of them by the rubber. The conse- 
quence is that after being ridden some 
time the threads come over each other 
and gradually cut the rubber so that 
little cavities are formed, and finally the 
tire leaks very slowly, so that, starting 
out for a ride, at the end of half an hour 
oran hour you find your tire is soft, and 
you cannot understand the reason. 
Then, again, this form of tire is even 
more liable to puncture than tires made 
of loose-woven duck. Both of these 
types of tires are very hard to mend. 

This year a tire has been put upon 
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sirable points in the hose-pipe tire; 
that is, the fabric is close-woven to re- 
sist punctures and leaks, and at the same 
time it is so made that it has more resil- 
iency and life and greater speed than 
any other form of hose-pipe tire. It is 
made on the principle that, when in- 
flated, it is continually under strain, and 
the minute power is applied to it it re- 
plies at once, so that there is not the 
least bit of “lost motion,” as mechanics 
call it. 

It is on the principle of an archer’s 
bow, which when strung ready for use 
is under a strong tension that gives life 
immediately to the arrow. Athletes, 
when preparing to jump or run, put all 
their muscles under tension, so that 
when the spring comes all their cords 
respond immediately. We have studied 
this problem very carefully, and find 
that the great success of this new hose- 
pipe tire lies in the one fact that it is 
ever ready to respond to the least touch 
ot the rider, and at the same time is al- 
most unpuncturable. In travelling over 
rough roads also the snap of this tire is 
very perceptible. The tire, of course, 
must be cemented to the rim. 

There are several devices on the mar- 
ket which can be used for repairing a 
hose-pipe tire, and from our experience 
we find that a hose-pipe tire can be 
mended as easily as any so-called “ in- 
ner-tube” tire. A headed plug pushed 
through and cemented to the inside wiil 
make a nose-pipe tire as tight or tighter 
than any other style of cemented tire 
can be fixed on the road. We know 
that people make claims that cemented 
inner-tube tires can be mended, but it 
takes a perfect mechanic to mend such 
a tire even at home, to say nothing of 
mending it on the road. If anyone but 
a skilful man attempts it, he will tear 
the inner tube in pulling it out to repair 
it. Directions read very well indeed, 
but the actual doing of it is much dif- 
ferent. A cemented inner-tube tire can 
be mended at a repair-shop at an ex- 
pense of 50 cents or 75 cents, but we 
know that even counting punctures and 
repairs, a hose-pipe tire will be cheaper 
in the long run. 

Send for information on “ Vici,” 
“ Locking,” and “ Vim ” Hose-Pipe Tire 
to Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
Co., 5 Winthrop Square, Boston. 
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Fletcher’s 


Mitchell & 


Messrs. **Pea-Berry” 
Java mixed with Mocha has been imported for 
years to supply the most fastidious trade. It is 
very strong, thus economizing quantity, and its 
aroma is a delightful fragrance for the breakfast 
table. The importers offer to deliver a_three- 
pound package express prepaid to any point in 
the United States for $1.50, or will send a small 
quantity upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

Messrs. Thomas Martindale & Co. offer to de- 
liver five pounds of ‘* Golden Chop Blend” tea to 
any address upon receipt of $1.85. The writer has 
brewed this tea and has found how fine an article 
Only enormous imports could enable the 


It would ordi- 


it is. 
firm to offer it at the price named. 
narily cost at least eighty cents a pound at stores. 

The Millbourne Mills flour is proverbial for 
strength and purity allover the Quaker City, near 
which it has been manufactured for over one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years. The millers maintain a 
large bakery at their Philadelphia office, and make 
daily trials of their wares. The company are pre- 
pared to deliver this flour by the barrel at any 
railroad depot in the United States at closely 
competitive prices. 

Among the newest and by far the most service- 
able devices for mitigating the necessary tedious- 
ness of a woman’s toilet are the Globe Fastenettes 
described elsewhere. When used on close-fitting 


and coats, these little 





garments, such as bodices 


hooks and eyes save a world of vexation and delay. 
To unfasten the whole row it is only necessary to 
hold the left side of the garment and pull the right 
side upward—rolling off one, two, three, or more of 
the hooks at atime. The Globe Fastenette Manu- 
facturing Company, of Philadelphia,will be glad to 
send samples and full directions for use to any of 
our subscribers who write and mention GODEY’s. 


We print a cut and matter descriptive of a new 
device for keeping pantaloons smooth, and for 
preserving the crease front and back. With 
active business men it becomes a serious problem 
how to maintain the neat appearance of this gar- 
ment through rainy days and a more or less 
constant sedentary occupation in-doors, without 
frequently calling upon a tailor for the mediation 
ofhis irons. After a night of suspension the pan- 
taloons lose all bagging around the knee, and the 
long, proper rejuvenated. Wives, 
mothers, and sisters will do well to write to 427} 
Walnut Street, as there are helpful devices for 
hanging ladies’ skirts to be had there as well as 
Hanger. 


creases are 


the Trouser’s 

It is absolutely superfluous to call the attention 
of a prudent housewife to the well-established 
virtues of Dobbins’s Electric Soap. All of them 
use it, and with so many rival soaps in the 
market this old favorite would have long since 
disappeared, were it not for the qualities which 
always lie behind ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.” 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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~~ New Life ~~ 


“A rubber flesh 
brush is the next best 
thing to a masseuse. A thor- 
ough rubbing of the face 
and neck twice a day with it 
is equal to a facial massage. 
It does not irritate the 
skin asa bristle brush does, 
and it does exercise 
every particle of 
flesh and stimulate 
the merves so that the 
face loses the Strained 
look which one set of tired 
muscles and another of 
unexercised ones 
give.’’—J. Y. World. 


Bailey's Rubber Brushes 


Zeing of soft rubber, with flat-ended teeth, stimulate 
and refresh the skin, and when used with Bailey’ s Com- 
plexion Soap, cleanse and invigorate in nature’s own way. 





Bailey’s Complexion Soap . - $ .10 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Br ush ° 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (/arge) . -50 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure . ° . . 25 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush . - 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) ° 25 


Sold by First-class Dealers or sent post-paid. 
Catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston. 
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SAMPLES MAILED FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


“Golden Chop” 
Blend. 


ERE’S a new blend of Tea—all black—to 
which your attention is directed. Some 
people will not drink a blend of Tea that has 

any Green Tea in it whatever, although we our- 
selves believe that the little bit of Green Tea that 
we use in our great **Caricol’’? Blend at 24e., 
or § pounds for One Dollar, is a considerable ad- 
vantage, both to the flavor, the aroma, and the 
strength. But you know there’s no accounting for 
laste, as the man said when he kissed his cow. So, 
to satisfy such drinkers of Tea as they who must 
have an All-Black Tea, we’ve placed on sale our 
Golden Chop Tea. It’s made up of good, sound 
Moning, Congou, toasty Formosa Oolongs, Japan 
Oolongs, and Foochow Oolongs, producing a rare 
blend with a rich , fragrant aroma, and a cup quality 
that you'll probably not match for less than 8oc. 

per lb. And our price will be 34e. per Ib., or 5 Ibs. 
for $1.50. Quality guaranteed every time. Now, 
let’s hear from you. 


Expressage, 10c. per pound extra, 
or 35c. on the 5-/b. package. 


Thomas Martindale & Co., 
TENTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
Mention GODE Y’S—sure. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of 
Art, reproductions of famous paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture, with views 
from all parts of the world, Send 15 
cents for catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 

Lantern Slides to order from any 
of our Subjects. Photograph mounting 
in Albums or on Cards a_ speciaity. 
Albums supplied. Yacht and Squadron 
Photos, New England Coast, White 
Mountain, Hudson River, Niagara Falls, 
iow York, Washington, and Philadelphia Views. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
326 Washington Street, - Boston. Mass. 


LINDEN BLOOM SouvENIR BOOKLET, 
**How to Choose 


and use PERFUMES” 


‘ By mail4 cents. Interests and instructs 

miitatee io TOILET CULTURE, New edition 

for 1895 includes additional recipes for 

Wee care of complexion; also sample Face 

atm Powder free. One ounce Perfume (see 
Jaatdaee CU) 50 cents by mail, or of Druggists, 


FOOTE & JENKS, Jackson,Mich. 


00D METAL Worker's 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
680 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


“PEA=berry” 


«Java Coffee is unusual, 


fact that every bean is round, and 
produc- 




















from the 
is fully ripe and perfectly matured ; 
ing a richness very satisfying. 

This round coffee berry is selected dy hand 
from the gathered crop, and is cleaned, 
washed, and handled with greatest care, 

Naturally there is a very limited supply of 
these “ Pea-berries,” and it is this scarcity 
and the very unusual Strength and delicious 
Aroma of the little round grains, that gives 
them their reputation and large sale. 

We blend this “ Pea-berry” Java with a 
pure Aden Mocha in certain proportions and 
make our 


”9 
‘‘Pea-berry Blend” Coffee. 
3 Ibs. for $1.50; delivered Free to any Express 
Office in the United States. 


When ordering, remit P. O. Money Order and mention 
“‘Godey Offer No. 1.". Ground or pulverized if desired. 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER & CO., 
. Chestnut and 12th Sts., Philadelphia. 
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VERY careful housewife who reads this page 
will be interested in watching the movement 
inaugurated, and now being practically carried out, 
by Thomas Martindale & Co., of Philadelphia, 
having for its object the reduction in the price of 
bread to such a point that a well-baked loaf, baked 
in individual pans, weighing one pound, can be 
sold for three cents, and a two-pound loaf for five 
cents. Mr. Thomas Martindale, the senior mem- 
ber of this firm, is a man of national reputation in 
connection with his advocacy of ship canals and 
his long fight against the Bell Telephone Company, 
i) and this fact will show the sort of a man that is 
| handling this new departure in bread-making’ in 
H large cities. Mr. Martindale uses a good high 
} grade winter-wheat flour, made in the ancient style 
by being ground between the *‘ upper and the nether 
| millstone.” The bread is baked in a brick-shaped 
bl loaf for the one-pound size, and a round loaf for 
| 
’ 
| 


; the two-pound size ; the top, sides, and bottom are 
nicely browned, and the bread thoroughly and well 
baked, so that it keeps fresh and in good condition 
for ne arly a week after baking, and while it is sold 
at such popular prices that the public come in 
1) droves after it on the ‘* bread days” (Tuesday, 
Friday, and Saturday), there is still a fair margin 
of profit in it as the following table will show: 
Cost of the flour to the average buyer, buying in 
SIA TEIEE WAG 6.565 cra wncs sicdcecoanes annwesice ae 
(Mr. Martindale by buying in a very large way, 
pays $2.95, delivered.) 








CONE OF NEMINE, OOP I. 6 0 o.ci0de: dee. cissscscceiseceas I 50 

Drayage 25 

i Wrapping 25 
5 25 


“HOME-MADE” 


BREAD. 


Result : 260 one-pound loaves to the barrel, retailed 


Oe | err rye OT eee ere Jccwdoqacgy Ge 
PN ME WR saecaicnctsenrwncneisensshoansee okies 255 
Or, 130 en loaves, retailed at 5 cents...... 6 50 
I HO Wes dsic teh Beda did vunenpbrhsdaed.descxnieien I 25 


The charge for drayage and wrapping, estimated 
as above, is a liberal one, but it must be borne in 
mind that the bread is zot delivered to families, it 
is sold at the stores of the firm, and the purchasers 
have to carry it away, and here is the great secret 
of economy ; for all bakers claim that it takes about 
five dollars per barrel to deliver the product of a 
barrel of flour baked into bread, and then delivered 
from house to house by the single loaf; there- 
fore, if the economical housewife would have this 
famous bread, she must herself help the movement 
by simply going after it and carrying it home. 
And the way the wealthy ladies of the Quaker City 
are doing that now would show that it is fast be- 
coming a ‘‘ fad” with them to go down town after 
their own home-made bread. It is an encouraging 
sign of the times to see richly dressed, well-bred 
ladies, living in fashionable quarters, carrying this 
‘* bread” home—we say an encouraging sign, be- 
cause the exercise incumbent on them in carrying 
their bundles of ‘‘ home-made ” is a good thing for 
their physical health ; it is better than ‘‘ Delsarte” 
movement, better than calisthenics, and as a lesson 
in practical economy, its worth cannot be over- 
estimated. Therefore we hail this new departure 
in bread-baking and bread-selling as an omen of 
good things to come, and thank Mr. Thomas Mar- 
tindale heartily for his valuable and practical object- 
lesson, and we hope to see many more following 
his example. 








PRACTICAL” 
TROUSERS HANGER 
and PRESS 


Can have his money refunded by ipataiae 
the Hanger to us, if he don’t like it 
We guarantee it to keep trousers. 


‘‘Smooth as if Ironed,”’ 


and that it will save you many times its 
cost, in money, time, convenience, and com- 
plete satisfaction on the continued neat ap- 
pearance of your trousers ; besides, ‘It’s 
} Quicker than Carelessness. 


Price, 75 Cents. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, in postal note, stamps, or otherwise. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY Co., 
429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Drop us a postal and get our interesting circular. 
Also, we call your attention to our CLOSET ROD. It is 9 inches 


long and made of wrought steel, is finely finished and plated. 
Price, 25 cents, post-paid. A complete set, consisting of six of the 
. Practical Trousers Hangers and two of the Closet Rods, sent 
‘ pre paid for $4. 50. 
j the Practical Closet Rod, when used in connection with our other 
devices, we show a picture of a closet fitted out with them. 
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NO boy nteoanngace LIKE EXPERIENCE. 


sv the way of illustrating the convenience of 
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At Exeter, N. H., we make the “ Exeter” 
Heating Apparatus for Steam and Hot Water 
in a line that covers every possible requirement. 





Zz Here we simply make a prediction, viz. : 
A If you contemplate the purchase of any such 
2 apparatus—be it trifling or extensive—you will 
¢ mecrr in failing to first investigate what we 
o have to offer you. Our large illustrated Cata- 
z logue is yours for the mere asking. 
é EXETER MACHINE WORKS, 
o 


SALESROOMS, 3 OLIVER ST., BOSTON. 


The past 200 years have considerably modified 
** Exeter’’ heating systems. 











ae $500 REWARD 
INIe , . 
AMERICAN For a case of Rheumatism which cannot be 


PHITE : 
s Ave uncauated for smooth, tough Peon 16 cured with DR. DRUMMOND’S LIGHT- 
t ne or iC. 
SNgon. Dixon Crucible So. Seay Gap, Be 8. NING REMEDIES, Internal and external. 
ention 


Pleasant to take—relieves at once. Restores 
Marshall’s stiff joints,drawn cords,and hardened muscles. 
If your druggist does not keep it, do not take 
Catarrh , 
Snuff. anything else. Send 15 cents to our address 


by registered letter or money order, and the 
has never been 











= equaled for the full month’s treatment of two large bottles 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and Headache. - ; t Sate eee 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years will be sent to your express address. 


on the market. All Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle. 


C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, 0. DRUMMOND MEDICINE CO., 
HOW COLD: MADE The way to fortune dis- | Box 1521. ee 














WHERE covered by reading the 
WHEN SAVED greatest book of the day 
“The Road to Wealth Leads Through the 
South; Solid Facts from Settlers Along the 
Line.’? 200 pages, truthful, convincing, valuable. 
a5 cents pays postage and printing. Address, 


E. C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0. 








“1 YEARS 
BEFORE THE 


BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! B:xinwarkers PUBLIC 





REAGONE ABLE . 





The new physiological diseavery —-Memory Restorative nUrE TP — PE 
7 Every Instru- 
Tablets quickly and permanently increase the memory SWEET TONED. ‘mont | 
two to ten fold and greatly augment intellectual power; 4 ; Warr 
‘ é é ante 
difficult studies, ete., easily mastered; truly marvelous, SOLD - 
highly endorsed. Price, $1.00, post-paid. Send for circular. MERIT. Catalogues Free 





MEMORY TABLET CO. « 114 5th Avenue, New York. EMERSON PIANO oO. 9? Fite AVE., NEw YORK. 


ARNICA TH Soap ‘fs WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tnsures beautiful pearly teeth, an aromatic 
oreath and healthy mouth and gums. Abso- 





utely no injury to enamel. Nosoapy taste. At 
all druggists or by mail 25 cents. Try it. 


C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO. Celebrated PERNIN 
SHORTHAND Ji: For ae 
TSAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons by MAIL, 
Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough, Oily Skin, 
4 Redness and all facial blemishes positively cured by Dr. Camp- 

















Itafflicted with 


SORE EYES 















write H, M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. Perfectly harmless apd 


the only genuine arsenic wafers made. By mail $1; 6 boxes $5, Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York, 
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‘T'll Meet You by Moonlight Alone ?’” 


not it Pa hears of it.” 


Do you know 


** Well, 


Boy : 
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I know you won't: 
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Let the men wash, 


if they won’t get you Pearline. Let them 
try it for themselves, and see if they don’t 
say that washing with soap is too hard 

for any woman. 

This hard work that Pearline 
saves isn’t the whole matter; it saves 
money, too——money that’s thrown 
away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash 

by main strength in the old way. 

That appeals—where is the man who 

wouldn’t want to have the washing 
made easier—when he can save money by it? 


Teddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you. 


“this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
€ WW . FALSE—Pcearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 
4 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


you an imitation, be honest—send zt back. 56 























Globe Fastenettes. 
POINTS The feature of unfastening is the 


same as unbuttoning. Make a per- 
fect flat seam. Easy to fasten. The garment is not drawn 
out of shape by the hooking. The seam never gaps when 
Globe Fastenettes are used. Will not tangle in laces. 
Can not come unfastened of themselves. Don’t use the 
old hooks and eyes but try Globe Fastenettes. They 
embody the quick, new way to unfasten. 


Globe Fastenettes on Cards. Also 
Globe Fastenettes on Tape by the yard. 


Stores Sell 
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There are persons using Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap who commenced its 
use in 1869. Would this be the case, 
if it were not the purest, best, and 
most economical soap made? For 
23 years it has been imitated by 
unscrupulous soap makers. Why? 
Because it is best of all, and has an 
immense sale. Poor articles are not 
imitated. Is it probable that what a 
million women say, after a lifetime of 
daily trial, is a mistake? They say 
that they £xow by actual test that 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap is the most 
economical soap made. TZkhey have 
had 23 years to try it. You try it 
one week. 

LOOK for imitations. There are twenty or thirty of 
them all made to deceive buyers. They are 

all inferior, adulterated soaps, not worthy a 

OUT trade-mark of their own, so they masquerade 
under the tithes of Electric, Magnetic, or some 

other name calculated to make you think it is the original 


Dobbins’ Electric. See that every wrapper has our name, 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G CoO., 


Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FOR 50 CENTS WE WILL SEND YOU A COPY OF 
THIS 300-PAGE BOOK 





FIVE BOOKS 
IN ONE ... 


Kitchen 
ysteries 


A Guide to Good Housekeeping 


Price Fifty Cents 


Key to Cooking 

Perfect Bread 

Six Cups of Coffee 

Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners 
Lessons in Candy Making 


CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











and AMATEUR GARDENING, the only Horticultural publication 
in New England for one year. A sample copy of AMATEUR 
GARDENING will be mailed free to any address. Each number 
contains an elegant full-page half-tone illustration. 

Address AMATEUR GARDENING, Springfield, Mass. 





ALMOST EVERY ONE HAS THE DESIRE TO PAINT A PICTURE, 


THE ARTOGRAPH 








ENLARGING FROM PICTURES AND OBJECIS5. 


As an Edueator. The use of the Artograph will culti- 
vate the artistic instinets of children as well as those of persons 
of riper years, making the reproduction of scenes and objects 
po sible to those who have not the skill to copy freehand, and 
In course of time they will soon acquire correct perspective 
and be able to do freehand drawing, 

The Artograph can also be used as a Magic Lantern, with 
the great advantage of having no slides to buy, as any picture 
or object can be shown. Special terms toagents in large quanti- 
ties ; send for full particulars. 

Phe Artograph, with full directions for using, will be sent, 
securely packed, to any address on receipt of price, $6.00, 

SPECIAL, To all Godey’s Magazine Readers I 
will send the Artograph, C. O. D., on three days’ trial before 
payment 


W. D. HENRY, Lincoln Bldg., 


1 and 3 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


SKETCHING OUTFIT. 


With this wonderful instrument any one can get direct re- 
sults that would take months of hard study to accomplish by 
the old methods, 

You are sure of a correct outlined sketch the first time, 
and with but little practice you are able to fill in tlhe detail, 
color, ete, 


IT IS JUST THE THING FOR 


Tapestry and China Painting. 


You can make your own enlargements or reductions, and 
use anything as a subject —a bunch of kevs, flower, clipping 
from a magazine, or a scene from nature. The Artograph will 
reflect color as well as form on your working material. 

Embroidery and Needlework. Ladies who desire en- 
tirely original patterns for embroidery and needlework are 
enabled by the use of the Artograph to draw their own designs 
directly on the material, from flowers, leaves, or any other 
objects they may wish to reproduce. Patterns of any kind can 
be enlarged and copied. 





REDUCING FROM NATURE. 
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MS GCHANC-OUSH 


A. T. DECKER, 
Treasurer 








J. H. SIMPSON, 
President, 


54 West 23d Street, 1830 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Fine, Pure, Delicious Bonbons, Chocolates, 
and Confections of all kinds 


See FRESH DAILY . cm, 


A large and elegant assortment of unique and artistic 


NIERES, FANCY BOXES, AND BASKETS 


EASTER NOVELTIES. pare SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


N.B.—AIl goods carefully packed and shipped to any part of the United States and Canada. Mail 


orders promptly attended to, 


BEAUTIFUL MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
WOMEN! | Toilet 


HOW TO ATTAIN AND Powder. 


RETAIN Approved by Highest Medical 
eae ayy 


Wee 5! \BEAUTY. Authorities as a Perfeet Sani- 


tary Toilet Preparation for infants 
“The two principal points of Feminine beauty are to be 










Ip Seay 
485 en. 
and adults. Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Net 
J tle Rash, Chated Skin, Sunburn, ete. 











the possessor of | : 
pe yo . wd a < med BUST I clin te ae Removes Blotches, Pimples, Tan, makes the skin smooth and 
specialist in America tor the treatment of AT “ROPHY healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drug- 
or non-de NAR: nt of the BUST, and my famous gists or mailed for 25 cents, 

t . . . " 
CEL NART ail othe rs Ce Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
pb ne tk, 
will be permanently developed from 8 to & inches. It GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


removes Wrinkles and fills out hollows in Cheeks, Throat 


& Neck. For the COMPLEXION ROYALE CREME, 





a pure and harmless Preparation, pis Ah) OB 

will not injure the most delicate skin, Positively cures bh MM & cok ceeds cca ae oo 

every case of Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, 

Bloiches, Blackheads, or any discoloration. Price $1. 2 will start you free in 

Pp r bottle , Sample bottle 25e. Send for my latest pamph- . 

et, FREK, on “The Perfection of the Face and Form.” $ mail order business 
ADAME JOSEPHINE LE FE Be you can conduct 





MA VRE, 
1208 Chest 8 . + « Philad -.Pa. i 
eaner aon haa eee ee - ’ privately in your own room and will 
\ Wy No Question About What They Do. ’ guarantee you #600 a year. En- 
ee j slose sts .  H. ROWAN 
Se-Z Hard Hearing Made Easy |g “love stamp. OO ne wis 
by simple, soft rubber devices. Safe (2 ye a 2 @ @ @ @® 
Ssoises INDI to ae mae ot ing pt page Seg aa WVOCeoese 
SL WHAT THEY? May be returned if hearing is not im 


= proved, 
% ‘* o~D0~. “~> Write for booklet, “ Sound Discs, 
Vip ~ and What They Do.” 
Ai \N H. A. WALES CO., EN AK eH 


655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 
I pay $8 ween 6 per TOW formakingcrayon por- 


wi ho | #3 new patented method; any one whocan read 
Son £73 Dr[SAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER fein 


or write can dothe work at home, inspare time, day or 
Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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evening. Send for particulars and work at once, 
H. A. GRIPP, German Artist. Tyrone, Pa. 
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Model Bicycles are unsurpassed in exclusive improvements—strength combined 


with lightness—perfect lines and beauty of design 


emington Bicycles 


You will not hesitate to pay for the best, and will feel satisfied with the protec- 
tion afforded by the manufacturers’ reputation. Remington products since 
1816 have been and are well known the world over as Standards of Excellence 


Prices, $100, $90, $75 and $50 


Send for illustrated catalogue free. Agencies arranged in unoccupied territory. 


Remington Arms Co. 


Factories, ILION, N.Y. 313-315 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do. not be misled by unscrupulous dealers, Insist on having the best. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. Get our catalogue '‘H'' free, 


by mail, before buying. in _ INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


SAVE LABOR! SAVE TIME! 


and avoid 


That Tired Feeling 


on Laundry day, by using our 
CELEBRATED 
ASBESTOS SAD _ IRON. 



























I$ AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVE 
ce BICYCLE 


"* LIBERTY GiCLE G. 
AW WareenSe New york. 









FOR SALE BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 
Our Iron combines 


SIMPLICITY, UTILITY, DURABILITY, 
With a Reasonable Price. 

If not carried in stock by your dealer we will send you a set, 
by express, C. O. D., with privilege of examination, express 
charges prepaid. Price, $2.00 per set. 

TVERDAHL-JOHNSON NOVELTY CO., 

Stoughton, Wis. 
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Swift, Strong, Handsome. > 


STRICTLY UP TO DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


Five Models—Ladies’ and Men’s. 
$85.00 and $100.00, 18 to 25 pounds. 


Elegant 40-page Catalogue Sent for Postage, or Free to any Agency. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 


sien ta Halsted Streets CHICAGO ste We in 
BRANCHES: 
New York, Memphis, Detroit, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Portland, Toronto. / 
NG ype GOMES 
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M rth 


R’S WORK AT FORD ILLUSTRATED 


AY oa » 
rt its reader to ‘‘ Fordhook, 
yes is ished the pen and camera transport Tees rding him 
ey fodel book: just pucf america—in so far as such a a — Pi oe =o 
the Mo “ ensive view of it as it actually appears. Although ma -sires to read it before 
ee i ao 2-cent stamps, mail a copy to any planter ae , 
je ag this season’s order for Seeds. Shall we —s ngs 4 contains photographic illus- 
conding ition to the many charming views of doe -somerhing absolutely without parallel 
pokes ; we Floral Wonder to appear 1m 1690—s vv a packet now ; but we be- 
trations of a unique Flora . dollar per seed would not buy a packe ; y 
: ‘ ture. One dollar pers at in advance, of the coming of 
in the annals of Horticul ‘+ will be glad to learn, a year in advance, aca roduce 
7 voor seve Ot See yet Tewarded the scientific eon ee ee of ae Twill pro 
ne eround sensation in ’96, and it were wise for you to write to-day. d Iphia, Pa. 
a profound s W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, £4. 
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A. BRIGHT . BOOK . ABOUT . SEEDS .« wusr issue) 

: Pright alike inside and outside. The outside is red, and the inside 

wi certainly will be—by all who need live Seeds. 
Mailed free to any address sent on a cent 





Y ostal card. You'd better 
spend that cent to-day? ADDRESS AS ABOVE, 





1,000,000 TRE 


100 all dif. 













Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 
Shrubs, Vines, and Roses. All standard and 
—_ varieties. Send for illus. Catalogue. 

. & LITTLE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


or 52 Exchange Place. N. Y. City. 








Venezuela, Costa Rica, ete., only 
l0c., 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, ete., only 5%¢ 
Agents wanted at 50 percent. com. List FREE! 


STAMP 
©. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads Ave., St. Louis. Mo. 


Entirely New Plans 
for Agents. 





ter-press printing. Prices lowest consistent 
with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- 














Send for samples and estimates. 


BENEDICT—ENCRAVER--CHICACO. 


by every meth- 
A ING od of producing 
I plates for Jet- 
celled. 








LA Di Ce Sealed particulars of our goods free. 
Gem Rubber Co., Kansas City. Mo. 
LL LL oc A a 


asing “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS” lose 15 Ibs: & 
month. Cause norickness,contain no poison and never 
fa. Sold by Drucgists evervwhere or erent by mail. Par- 
ticulars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa. 


LADIES WHO LOVE sitesi 
‘tepv ot, American Gardening, ‘':..: 


catalogue of horticultural books. <A special department, 
**Woman’s Realm,”’’ for flowers, etc., in the home. 


176 FULTON STREET. 


sai 
Know Thyself By Knowing - = = 


BURRELLE. 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau reads all 
papers published, clipping therefrom all 
items of designated interest to clients. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, WESTERN UNION BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, 
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W* WANT CANVASSERS in every township 

or county in this country to work for 
us, on methods that are radically new and 
wonderfully successful. A permanent posi- 
tion and pay of from $15 to $30 per week 
assured to energetic and steady workers, 
either ladies or gentlemen. 
ticulars ; they will interest you deeply, and 


Send for par- 


you will drop everything else very quickly 
when you realize the novelty and sure re- 
sults of our new methods, which conquer 
hard times completely. 


PEANET BOOK CO., 


Box 5000, St. Louis, Mo. 


(In dealing with the above house our read- 
ers can feel assured of reliability and honor- 
able treatment.—THE Gopry ComPANny.) 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, 
D.C. Noattorney’s fee until patent 
obtained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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Something: 


Flowers, 
Both new and distinct % 


huis 


Die 
A TITTY 


New Hybrids in which are blended the perfume of the Violet, 
with the beauty of the Pansy. 


This new class is the result of crossing the pansy with the sweet alpine violet ; the resulting hybrids, in addition to 
retaining the delightful violet perfume, produce the most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 2% inches across. The 
solid or selfs include white, lemon, orange, ne weet rimson, maroon, lavender, purple, rose, black, blue, etc, ete. The 


fancy varieties are exquisite ly tinted , Striped anc blotched. Many critics consider the combinations and ble ndings of 
color in the NEW SWEET-SCENTED PAN iES to be more be autiful than the ordinary strains of Pansy. 

THE NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES are hardy, of easy culture, and, planted in masses or lines, they form 

rfect mats covered with myriads of flowers. They begin to make the gi urden gay in early spring and continue to 
loom with marvelous freedom until autumn. The flowers are borne on long stems which shoot up like the violet 
directly from the roots, rendering the flowers of special value for cutting purposes. 
PRICE PER PACKET (MIXED COLORS) 25 CENTS. 

A complete description of this new floral beauty will be found in our 1895 Catalogue of ‘‘ EVERYTHING for 
the GARDEN,”’’ which we will send FREE with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned, 
If Catalogue alone is wante xd, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As every copy howeve r, With postage, costs us 25 
cents, you will find it more < adv antageous to order the New § SWEET-SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a Catalogue 
of 160 pages, containing nearly 500 engravings and 8 a. utiful colored plates—in fact the most superb publication of 
its kind ever issued, Postage stamps accepted as cash 


PETER HENDERSON & C0., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





SB Hi DS! > SHEDS! 


My 71st Annual PRICED CATALOGUE of 
VEGETABLE, FART, AND FLOWER SEEDS 


is now ready, and mailed free to all applicants. 


$ No. EAST 19th STREET, 
Alfred Bridgeman, *” _ aay wnat calidl 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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Short Vacations for Busy People. 


and change the physical atmosphere of 

your life, and invest in real recreation— 
can a more delightful and valuable journey 
be conceived than the excursion by the Old 
Dominion Line to Fortress Monroe?  Skirt- 
ing the Atlantic coast south from New York, 
it gives an ideal sojourn on the sea. 


Prana chang you have a few days to rest 


A MODEL VACATION TRIP, 


If you have seventy-two hours and $16 or 
$17 at your disposal, you can’ embark on the 
handsome and magnificently fitted steamers 





which furnishes the tourist with a home dur- 
ing his stay on this excursion, or if he select 
Virginia Beach, the Princess Anne Hotel. 
Fortress Monroe is a fascinating point for the 
traveler. The fort is the largest in the 
United States, and one of the fashionable feat- 
ures of the excursion is a visit to it during 
guard mount. ‘The beach is a rarely beauti- 
ful one, stretching back from the great hotel 
in graceful sinuous curves, and packed so 
hard that it makes a perfect equestrian track, 
while at Virginia Beach there is no less than 
sixty miles of such wonderful shore line. 
When it is said that the charge of $16 or 























of this-line, drink in for thirty-six hours the 
invigorating breath of Old Ocean, and spend 
the other half of the vacation at the charm- 
ing Virginia seaside resorts of either Old 
Point Comfort or Virginia Beach, 


PERENNIAL OLD POINT COMFORT, 


‘The favored coast on which these two re- 
sorts are situated is remarkable for its pos- 
session of a delightful temperature and cli- 
mate all the year round, but perhaps they are 
appreciated in fullest measure in the winter. 
‘Then they shine by contrast with other snow- 
bound regions. The famous and palatial Hy- 
geia Hotel at Fortress Monroe is the hostelry 





VIEW OF UPPER SALOON ON AN O. D. STEAMER, 


$17 includes all the expenses of travel and 
the stay at these splendid hotels, the rare 
chance offered in these special excursions of 
the Old Dominion Line will be easily appre- 
ciated, 


BACK THROUGH CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


If one wishes to vary the return, tickets can 
be obtained, allowing the equally delightful 
experience of coming through Chesapeake 
Bay, the home of the oyster, canvasbi« and 
terrapin, to Washington, and thence by rail 
to New York. 

For full particulars of these and other not 
less charming trips, address 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


PIER 26 N. R., NEW YORK. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, VICE-PRES. AND TRAFFIC MANAGER. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 



























Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated ’ 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Lowels ts the strongest safeguard against |. 

HTeadaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. £> 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing \ 
and refreshing the system without weaken- | 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation | 
and tts effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Jrom objectionable sub- 
stances. Phystcians re- 
commend it. Millions 
have found itinvaluable. 











Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and Sr bottles. 











TRADE MAR REGISTERED 
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Rain Droof Serge 
“ee, “eee, oe 


TAKE NO OTHER. GUARANTEED. BEWARE OF OTHER 
SO-CALLED RAIN-PROOF SERGES. 





“PLUETTE, an excellent fabric. a waterproof 


LURTTE, ‘* Fully as waterproof as the English fabric.” 
material.”— The Domestic Monthly. 


Dry Goods Chronicle. 





Inquire for Samples—All Retail Dry Goods Houses, or 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. HILTON, HUGHES & CO., New York. 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, New York. | LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 14th Street, New York. 
EHRICH BROTHERS, New York. STRAWBRIDCE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 


CALLENDER, McAUSLIN & TROUP CO., Providence, R. |. 
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Trow DIRECTORY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
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PIANOS Celebrated for (heir beautiful TONE, 
—)e ACTION, DESIGN, and GREAT 
DURABILITY; Easy Terins, Old in- 
struments taken in Exchange, Write for Catalogue and full 
information, 
BRIGGS PIANO CO., 621 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


The Purest Castile Soap 4-4. 
win|  Q29%00ePURE 


Made from selected Olive Oil by a mission 
society in Palestine. After twenty years’ 
use in America, it is recognized to-day the 
very best soap for Nursery, ‘Toilet or 
Bath, where quality is the first considera- the soap itself is any better, but 
tion. A fine topographical map of Pales- by reason of the expensive wrap- 





666 








Expensive toilet soaps cost 
more than the Ivory, not because 


“S3A3-S.17NAaA 


cr azos puuUESeSsS 


tine sent on application to the importers. pings, boxes, and perfume. Then 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., the profit on toilet soaps is much 
greater. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI, 


+ TAD TAS: Ve ivy ‘Vi International 


iy aa Ponte,-S Steamship Company 


vy : The Victor : aes 


Ai. Boston; Portland, 
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122 Pearl Street, - - New York. 
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CYS has been crowned 
¢ 2 ihe < Eastport, Lubec, and Calais, 


| fy rt King of Bicycles Rad) & oe 4 Maine; St. Andrews, Campo- 
| ¥ V << 


V ‘ : ‘ bello, Grand Manan, and ST. 
by the American public. JOHN, N. B.; Digby, Annap- 
< *«To the Victor Lelongs ee 


olis, and Nova Scotia. 
” 
the spoils, but nothing ‘Vi THE STAUNCH SEA-GOING STEAMERS 
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‘*ST. CROIX” (Building), | ‘‘STATE OF MAINE.”’ 


2,000 TONS. | 1,450 TONS. 


‘WUAWYVYO PUPH AO 
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‘** CUMBERLAND,”’ | ‘*‘NEW BRUNSWICK,”’ 
1,600 TONS. | goo TONS. 
The lir> is operated the entire’ year, but 


the time tables are subject to change in con- 





formity with the seasons; the dates and hours 


OVERMAN: WHEEL eo for sailing may be found in the newspaper 


‘Victor BICYCLES columns. 
Beston - New York - Cancase 
Detroit - Denve E. A. WALDRON, 


Pacieic (San Prancis ¥ : ‘ 
Spa teancisco ) General Agent, Boston, Mass. 
- MORSEARD. 


Ax J. B. COYLE, 
Manager, Portland, Maine 
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“Henry F. Miller, 3" PIANOS - 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 














